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Take the wheel! Experience the brisk, thrilling perform- 
ance of the new Buick with Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher! 
A work of art to the eye—a great adventure to the foot on 
the accelerator—it’s the fine automobile of the world! 
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ust as Isabeys exquisite floral odeurs 
marked the debut of a new parfum vogue, 
lsabey now creates the fashion for 
the floral ensemble — presenting 
Toilet Water, Face Powder, and 
Dusting Powder, as well as the 
Extract. in Mimosa, Gardenia, 
Lilas, Jasmin and Violette. 





‘At exclusive shops everywhere + 


ISABEY=PARIS= Inc. 
4l1 Fifth Avenue New York 








On Sale in New York City at: 


B. Altman & Co. John Wanamaker 


Arnold, Constable & Co. ae & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. Abraham & Straus (Brooklyn 
on as. é . H. Macy & Co. Saks—Fifth Avenue 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Timaaiieal Collins & C St Satine Loeser’s (Brooklyn) 
Lord & Taylor ppenheim, ins & Co. nee ; Oppenheim, Collins & Co. (Brooklyn) 
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—— and from the other 
important coufuriers too! 
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Flint & Horner now ofters 


good taste to your business home! 


¥ 
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ANY an able execu- Not by any means need 
M tive buys the best of there be a lavish display. A 
equipment for his ee is chair can be good looking, 
office force and plant and comfortable and inexpen- 
neglects himself and the sive. A desk may be bugs: 
room in which he lives— e | nesslike and beautiful as 
the office in which his work t well. A rug that clashes with 
is planned, the place that a | the wall is no sign of indus- 
speaks so much to every ta Bb cos ea! re trial genius. 
Se re ee ee Re : = 1 More and more such men 
Out of some Spartan no- a, I | are turning to Flint & Hom- 
tion of severity, or, more ) i --e er’s. For Flint & Horner have 
likely, out of human inertia, a specially trained experts 
he permits himself to be sur- y thoroughly capable to advise 
rounded by furniture whose and execute the furnishing 
theoretical efficiency does Y of modern business offices 
not in the least excuse its ¥ up to the highest standard 
very evident ugliness. of modern good taste. 
More and more, execu- And many an executive 
tives have come to know who has entrusted his work 
that their surroundings do Sta Nee to this fine old firm of fur- 
influence their thinking — - Gis niture specialists is indeed 


that they are able to do 
keener, more studied work 
in offices that help along the 
high strung hours by being 
a better place in which to 
live and think, 





amazed to find out how little 
it has cost. A single desk, of 
course, may cost as much as 
$1,000, but a small office, 15 
ft. by 15 ft., can well be done 
for as little as $300. 


Whether you plan the furnishing of a magnificent 
“Board of Directors” room or the fitting of a small 
\!|'| niche for the general mail and errand boy, Flint & 
| | | Horner’s can be of service. An entire floor of this great 














shop is given over to a series of model offices and we 
invite you to use them at will as practical experimen- 
tal stations for the working-out of your own problems. 













FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 7 sig’ 
66 West 47th Street re F| 





Between Sth and 6th Avenues Telephone Bryant 6660 





Exclusive distributors of “Clemco” desks 
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Russeks— 
creative 
furriers 


Fur to Russeks is as marble 
to the sculptor—a beloved 
and familiar medium for 
the expression of beauty. 


We have enough choice 
Eastern Mink skins to 
make to order forty-two 
glorious coats—you may 
select your own style and 
pelts, $2500 to $7500 


RUSSEKS 


FIFTH AVENUE 


Ai 36 Sireet- 
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Lenthéric 


of Paris 


at New York’s 
Smartest Address 









One of the most important among the many dis- 
tinctive qualities of Lenthéric perfumes is that 
they continue to diffuse their fragrance for many 
hours. They have the fresh vitality of flowers 
growing in the sunlight. And the odors themselves 
are sheer beauty, neither too heavy, like clinging 
Oriental scents, nor too naive, like simple flower 
essences. They are distinct, yet elusive, unusual 
but not bizarre. Truly the perfumes of patricians, 





























Opposite the entrance of the Lenthéric Salon at the Savoy-Plaza is 

this recessed spot in gray and crystal and silver, where a formal 

representation of a fountain plays its rippling music, suggesting the 
refreshing quality and purity of Lenthéric perfumes. 











The Savoy-Plaza Salon of Lenthéric has been 
designed to express eloquently and in modern 
fashion the unusual beauty and clarity of these 

living perfumes, 
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La Parfumerie Lenthéric at Courbevoie, Paris . . . Here the essences 

from countless sunlit fields come to receive immortality . . . Here each 

exquisite fragrance is captured so skilfully that Lenthéric perfumes 

seem not like extracted odors, but like the distilled spirit of living 
flowers still growing fair and sweet in the sunshine. 
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Paris pays a deligh tful compliment 


lt is with profound pleasure that 
the famous Paris House of Lenthéric 
invites the women of New York and 
all America to its new American 
home,at the Savoy-Plaza Salon, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. 

Here, in an atmosphere of beauty 
and quiet elegance, they will find 
the same incomparable fragrances 
which, season after season, bring 
the arbiters of European fashion to 
the Paris Salon of Lenthéric on the 
Rue Saint-Honoré. 


| enthéric 


Parfums 


PARIS SALON 
245 Rue Saint-Honoré 
{Near the Place Vendome] 


To the American patrician in quest 
of a perfume to express her own 
vivid charm, we say: may we have 
the honor of exhibiting to your criti- 
cal taste the new Lenthéric crea- 
tions? You will spend, we are sure, 
a charming half-hour. 

While the Savoy-Plaza Salon is the 
American headquartersof Lenthéric, 
you will find Lenthéric perfumesalso 
in the smart shops of the Avenue 
and in fashionable establishments 
of other American cities. 





Beneath the piercing beauty of these modern 
spires, the Lenthéric Salon opens its doors upon 
the Avenue, the Plaza fountain, the Park— 
New York’s smartest vista. 


Paris 


SAVOY-PLAZA SALON 


Fifth Ave. at 58th Street, NEW YORK 


[American Headquarters] 


~ 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 28, THROUGH SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.Mm., and 
that the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
*. and W. mean East and West of Broadway. 
Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 


Tue BAcHELoR FATHER—The playful intro- 
duction of illegitimacy on the legitim: ate 
stage. With June Walker. (Belasco, 44, 
Mat. Thurs.) 

Tue Bic Ficut—An opportunity of seeing 
Jack Dempsey and Estelle Taylor if one 
wants to. (Majestic, 44, W.) 

Tue Bic Ponn—Babbitt’s daughter goes a- 
wooing in Europe; amusing and _ pure 
comedy. (Bijou, 45, W.) 

Dramonp Lit—Mae West glorifying the old 
Bowery and Mae West. (Royale, 45, W.) 

Tue Front Pace—Osgood Perkins and Lee 
Tracy in a better newspaper show than 
you've ever seen. (Times Square, 42, W.) 

Gang War—What Willard Mack saw _ in 
Chicago. Fierce killings and lovings. (Mor- 
osco, 45, W.) 

GENTLEMEN OF THE PrESS—A tender, aim- 
less, somewhat fabulous show about a 
rewrite man who wants to quit. John Crom- 
well is splendid. (Henry Miller, 43, E.) 

Goin’ Home—Miscegenation and murder in 
a French café. (Masque, 45, W.) 

Tue HicH Roap—The magic of Edna Best 
creates enchantment out of an ordinary 
comedy. (Fulten, 46, W.) 

Macutnat—tThe beautiful Zita Johann as a 
young woman who seeks freedom and com- 
mits murder. (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 

Nicut Hostess—Further report by Philip 
Dunning on the seamy side of night life. 
Pretty exciting. (Martin Beck, 45, W.) 

RincsipE—All about the fight game. Well 
acted. (Broadhurst, 44, W.) 

Tue Roya, Famity—Three generations of a 
stage family and how they lived. Very 
funny. (Selwyn, 42, W.) 

Tue Srtent House—Screams and stabbings 
punctuate a spooky search for hidden 
treasure. (Harris, 42, W.) 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—O Neill’s prize marathon 
still providing an Issue for bridge-club mem- 
bers. Judith Anderson plays the lead. 
(Golden, 58, E. No Mats. Curtain at 
5:30; intermission for dinner at 7 :40.) 

Tuis Tuinc CaLtep Love—How Love crept 
into a sensible, business marriage and got 
things all mixed up. (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.) 

Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan—Last two days 
of that absorbing courtroom melodrama 
about a “Follies” girl. (Century, Central 
Pk. W. at 62. Closing Sat., Sept. 29.) 


WITH MUSIC 


BLACKBIRDS oF 1928—A colored revue with 


some swell tap dancing by Bill Robinson. 
(Liberty, 42, W. 2:45 and 8:45 p.m. Special 
performance Thurs. at midnight.) 

A ConnecTIcuT YANKEE—That Fields-Rod- 
gers-Hart opus so popular last 


(Vanderbilt, 48, E.) 


Earvt CARROLL VANITIES—A funny show with 
mediocre music. W. C. Fields, Ray Dooley, 
and Joe Frisco. (Earl Carroll, 


50. Mat. Thurs.) 


GEORGE WuiITeE’s ScANDALS—Ann Pennington, 
Harry Richman, and others in what is other- 
(Apollo, 42, 


wise just another “Scandals.” 
W. Eves. at 8:20.) 


Goon Boy—A bagful of scenic tricks with no 
more than enough music and comedy to see 
it through. (Hammerstein, B’way at 

Goop News—Gay and diverting entertainment 
doing well in its second year. (46th Street, 


46, W.) 


GRAND STREET Foititres—Last two 
this theatre for these annual travesties on 
the late season’s plays. (Booth, 45, W. W ill 


season. 


7 Ave. at 


53 


days 


reopen Mon., Oct. 8, in revised form at ; 


other theatre.) 





——_—- 
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THE New Moon——Roaring romance in o!d 
New Orleans. (Imperial, 45, W.) 

RAIN OR SHINE—Joe Cook as_ pleasant) 
cuckoo as ever, the rest of the show not 
much. (Cohan, B’way at 43.) 

RosaLtieE—Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahix 
dancing to Gershwin tunes; marches b 
Romberg. (New Amsterdam, 42, W.) 

SuHow Boat—The highly satisfying product 
of Edna Ferber’s novel, Jerome Kern's 
music, and the talents of Charles Winninger 
and Helen Morgan. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 
54. Mat. Thurs.) 

THE THREE MuskeTEERS—The Dumas book 
plus a Friml score. With Dennis King as 
D’Artagnan. (Lyric, 42, W. Mat. Thurs 

Wuite Liracs—How Chopin and George 
Sand carried on, according to the Messrs 
Shubert. (Shubert, 44, W.) 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


THE Wovtp-BEe-GENTLEMAN — Translate 
from Moliére’s comedy, opening the reper 
tory season. Opens Mon., Oct. 1. (Civi 
Repertory, 14 between 6 and 7 Aves.) 

PLEASURE Man—Mae West writes anothe 
play, this time about the stage. Opens Mon 
Oct. 1. (Biltmore, 47, W.) 


The following opened too late for revie 
in this issue: 

ELMER THE Great—The Ring Lardner con 
edy, based on his ‘‘You-know-me-Al 
stories. (Lyceum, 45, E.) 

JARNEGAN—A dramatization of Jim Tully: 
story, with Richard Bennett. (Longacre 
48, W.) 

CuEE-CuHEE—Another Fields, Rodgers, a! 
Hart musical. (Mansfield, 47, W.) 

THe War Sonc—George Jessel in his ne 
play. (National, 41, W.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMEN! 


*Better dress, but not obligatory. 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51—Reopening 
this fall with the Yacht Club Boys.* 
Crivus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52—Rosita and Ramo! 
dancing there since the recent reopening 
Barney’s, 83 W. 3—Agreeably informal an 
surprisingly Park Avenue for a_ Villag 

place. 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50—Emil Cok 
man’s orchestra at a _ favorite 
seasons.* 

Heicu-Ho, 35 E, 53—Reopening Sat., Se! 
29, Formal dress is required. 

St. Recis Roor—Vincent Lopez orchestr 
and Fowler and Tamara dancing at this 
new roof that plans to become a year-roun 


(Continued on page 10) 
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| The woman who 


coat in Paris chooses a Wendell coat 
in New York 


Franklin Simon g Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th STREETS, NEW YORK 
Entire contents copyrighted 1928, by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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VINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 






SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 


SEPTEMBER 28, THROUGH SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6] 


(Continued from page 8) 


institution. Open until 1:30 a.m. (for res- 
ervations call Plaza 4500).* 

Russtan Motir—Kavkaz, B’way at 53, is 
best on Saturday nights. 

Vitis VENIcE, 10 E. 60—Collegiate favorite, 
reopening Mon., Oct. 1. Must dress. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE ATMOSPHERE—For in- 
formal and inexpensive evenings, try Chico’s, 
245 Sullivan; The County Fair, 54 E. 9; 
Mori’s, 144 Bleecker ; and the Greenwich 
Village Inn, 5 Sheridan Sq. 

HarLEM—Small’s, 7 Ave. at 134, and Connie’s 
Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, boast new floor shows. 
Go very late. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sun. Mat. at 3. 
Listings are alphabetical.) 

THe Arr Circus—Aviation again on the 
screen, this time with Movietone accom- 
paniment, (Gaiety, B’way at 46.) 

Beccars or LirE—Wallace Beery among the 
hobos, (Paramount, B’way at 43; perfor- 
mances — from | p.M., through 
Fri., Sept. 

MoTHER hoe Best—Fair translation of 
Edna Ferber’s story, with spoken dialogue. 
(Globe, B’way at 46.) 

Tue Patriot—A good film of regicide in 
Russia, splendidly acted, with Emil Jan- 
nings. (Rialto, 7 Ave. at 42; performances 
continuous from 9 a.M, daily.) 


Tue S1ncinc Foot—A good picture for Jol- 
son fans; fairly successful Vitaphone. 
(Winter Garden, B'way at 50.) 

Tue Terror—A talking picture interesting 
only for its novelty. (Warner, B’way at 
52; 2:45 and 8:45 P.M.) 

Wincs—A rather ham war story that depends 
upon its excellent aerial photography for 
its popularity. (Criterion, B’way at 44.) 


The following, if you run across them, 


are also recommended: “The Docks of 
New York,” George Bancroft on the water- 
front; ‘‘The River Pirate,’’ more waterfront, 


this time with Victor McLaglen; “Lost in 
the Arctic,” farthest north in good travel pic- 
tures; and “The Camera Man,” a _ good 
laugh with Buster Keaton. 


ART 


AMERICANS—Weber, Kuhn, and others: 
Art Circle, 35 W. 57. 
Fri. 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
through Oct. 6. 


New AMERICANS—Last two days of the an- 


New 
Open Mon. through 
Sat. until 1 P.M.; 


nual all-comers’ competition: Dudensing, 
5 E. 57. Fri. and Sat., Sept. 28 and 29, 
10 a.M. to 6 P.M. 

Best AMERICANS—First big show of the sum- 
mer work of America’s finest; Dickinson, 
Spencer, and Kuniyoshi among them: 
Daniels, 600 Madison, above 57. Open 


weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


FreNcH—Closing days, best living moderns ;, 


Valen- 
Sept. 28 and 


Matisse, Segonzac, Dufy, and —- 
tine, 43 E. 57, Fri. and Sat., 
29, 9 a.m. to 5:30 P.M. 


LanKEsS—Best woodcuts : at the Sunwise Turn, 


51 E. 44; Fri. and Sat., Sept. 28 and 29, 
9 a.M. to 6 P.M. At the Barbizon, Lexing- 
ton and 63, Mon., Oct. 1, through Sat., 


Oct. 13 ; open weekdays 9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 

Sun. from noon to 10:30 P.M. 
Moperns—Examples of the good painters, 

European and American, all living: New 


100 Wash. Sq. E. = 
9 a.M. to 9 P.M.; Sat. 


York University, 
Mon, through Fri. 
until 6 P.M. 


MUSIC 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY—First 
Mengelberg conducting, Carnegie 
Thurs. Eve. at 8:30 p.m., Fri. Aft. 
P.M., and Sat. Eve. at 8:30 p.m. 


ON THE AIR 


LupLow AND GAINSBORG—Violinist and pi- 
anist; Sats., Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, at 8:30 
P.M., over WJZ. 

Uneven SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Programs 
from standard orchestral repertoire; Sun., 
Sept. 30, at 3 p.m., over WABC. 


REINALD WErRENRATH—Lecture- recital by a 
good recitaler who is also a good lecturer; 
Sun., Sept. 30, at 7 p.m., over WEAF. 

LiGHT Ovzns—Offenbach’s “Rose of Au- 
vergne ;” Sun., Sept. 30, at 10:15 P.M., 
over WEAF.... Von Flotow’s “Boccaccio ;” 
Thurs., Oct. 4, at 9 p.m., over WABC. 

Grand Opera—Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci ;” 
Mon., Oct. 1, at 10:30 p.m., over WEAF. 
- . - Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Delilah ;” 
Fri., Oct. 5, at 10 p.m., over WOR. 


Gov. Smitu—Campaign addresses: Sat., Sept. 
29, at 10 p.M., from Minneapolis, over 
WJZ; Mon., Oct. 1, at 10 pP.m., from 
Rochester, over WJZ. 

Note: Other political broadcasting includes 
Republican hours on Mondays at 8 P.M. and 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. over WEAF; and on 
Saturdays at 9 p.m. over WJZ. . Demo- 
cratic hours on Wednesdays at 10:30 p.m. 
over WEAF, and on Fridays at 10:30 P.M., 
over WJZ. 


concerts, 
Hall : 
at 3 


SPORTS 


BasEBALL—Giants vs. Chicago, Fri. and Sat., 
Sept. 28 and 29; Giants vs. St. Louis (last 
home game), Sun., Sept. 30. Games at Polo 
Grounds, at 3:20 p.m. Fri. and at 3 P.M. 
Sat. and Sun. (Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Bus No. 3.) .. . World’s Series starts Thurs., 
Oct. 4, the first two games to be played at 
the home grounds of the American League 
winner, the next three at the National 
League park. 

Doc SHows—Englewood Kennel Club, Engle- 
wood, N.J., Sat., Sept. 29. . . . Westbury 
Kennel Ass’n., Westbury, L.I., Sat., Oct. 6. 


FootsaLt—(Directions for reaching fields 


are listed at the end of this item.) 
Sat., 


Sept. 29, at 2:30 p.m. unless other- 





wise noted—Columbia vs. Vermont, Baker 
Field (3 p.m.) ...N. Y. U. vs. Niagara. 
Ohio Field. Fordham vs. St. Bonaven- 
ture, Fordham Field. 
Sat., Oct. 6, at 2:30 p.m. unless other 
aes noted—Columbia vs. Union, Ba ker 
wee © U. vs. W. Va. Wesleyan 
Ohio Field. Fordham vs. George Wash 
ington, Fordham Field. ... Afmy vs. South- 


ern Methodist, West Point (2 P.M.). 

Directions to fields—Baker Field, B’way 
at 218: take B’way-7 Ave. subway to 215 
St.... Ohio Field, University Ave. at 18]: 
take East Side subway to 180 St... . Ford- 
ham Field, Fordham University: take 3 
Ave. “L” to Fordham Road or N. Y. ¢ 
train to Fordham. 

For West Point, the last West Shore 
train, arriving at 1:40 p.m., leaves Weehavw- 
ken at 12:28 p.m. Connecting ferries leave 
at 12:01 (Cortlandt St.) and 12:15 (foot 
of W. 42 St.). The absence of a ferry at 
Garrison makes West Shore only available 
rail route. 

Go.tr—Professional Golf Ass’n Tournament 
Baltimore, Md., Mon. through Sat., Oct. 
1-6. Lesley Cup matches, Winged Foot 
cr. ‘Mamaroneck, N.Y., Fri. and Sat, 
Oct. 5 and 6. 

GREYHOUND Racinc—Opening of thirty-day 
meet, Celtic Park, Long Island City start- 
ing Fri., Sept. 28 ; races nightly at 8: 
P.M. (Take ie # 3 Flushing subway or 
B. M. T. subway ; get off at Bliss St.) 

Horse SHows—Oxridge Hunt, Darien, Conn 
Set, Sept. 29... "7 Rock, L.I., Thurs. 
through Sat., Oct. 4-6 

Hunt Merets—Meadow “Sends Steeplechase 
Ass’n, estate of F. Ambrose Clark, West- 


bury, L.I., Sat., Sept. 29. . . . Westchester- 
Biltmore Steeplechase. Ass'n, Rye, N.Y. 
Wed. and Sat., Oct. and 6, starting at 


2 P.M. (Special N.Y. x -H.&H. train leaving 
Grand Central on Wed. at 12:30 p.m. and 
on Sat. at 12:40 P.M., connecting at Rye 
with buses to race course. Also taxi and 
bus service from N.Y.C. trains at White 
Plains.) 


PoLto—Internat’l Matches, U.S. vs. Argentina, 


Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, E..1.: Sat, 
Sept. 29; Wed., Oct. 3; and, if a third 
game is ‘necessary, Sat., Oct. 6. Play at 


3 p.m. (Special trains leave Penn. Sta, 
L.LR.R., from 12:30 to 2:30 p.m.) ... High- 
goal polo at Fleischmann Field, Port W ash 


ington, L.I., Sun., Sept. 30, at 4:30 P.M. 
(Train leaves Penn. Sta., L.I.R.R., at 
3:26 P.M.) 


Racinc—Aqueduct ; Races weekdays at 2:30 
P.M., through Tues., Oct. 2. (Trains leave 
Penn. Sta., L.I.R.R., at brief intervals from 
12:15 to 1:55 P.M.) . Jamaica meet 
opens Wed., Oct. 3, for two weeks: races 
weekdays at 2:30 p.m. (Trains from Penn 
Sta. as to Aqueduct above.) 

TENNIs—Last two days, Professional Tennis 
Championship; Karel Kozeluh, the Czech 
who is said to be the best tennis player in 
the world, Vincent Richards, and_ others 
worth watching; Forest Hills, L. I1.; Fr. 
and Sat., Sept. 28 and 29, at 3 p.m. (La 
train leaves Penn. Sta., L.I.R.R. at 2:23 
P.M., Daylight Saving .Time.) 


OTHER EVENTS 


Exposit1on—Women’s Arts and Industries 
Hotel Astor, Mon. through Sat., Oct. 1-0 

Note: Daylight Saving Time ends Sat. night 
Sept. 29. Go to bed an hour later, but first 
turn the hands of the clock one hour to the 
left. Registration days in New York 
City are “Mon. through Sat., Oct. 8-! 
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PARIS IN NEW YORK! At Best’s «Little Shop’? 


SURES STEELER ARLE T ERE R EAR 


ry at 
ilable 


ment, 
Oct. 
Fo it 
Sat. 


third 
ay at 
Sta., 
High- 
N ash- 
P.M. 


TL 
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MISS VIRGINIA MAURICE 


is wearing the Chanel brown woolen 
frock with pink piqué collar and 
flower, and shiny golden buttons. It 
is a coat model fastening on the 
diagonal. In wool crépe, and in other 
colors too, of course. Sizes 14x to 20. 
49.50. 


MISS ANN LITTLE 


is wearing the outstanding “bow 
frock” in Chanel’s new collection. It 
is of crépe silk with U shaped bosom 
front and two pert little bows for 
accent. There are two little bows in 
back too. And jeweled buttons. Sizes 
14x to 20. 49.50. 


Dest & Co, 
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—caressingly soft cashmere woolens 
done in smart suits by Peck & Peck 





































































Suits of “Hillbilly Homespun” — in the Blue Ridge Mountains, back in the country 
are priced as low as $85 for a where men are silent and the hills are stills, we found 


pve, anor ange et. A edomnd se wonderfully soft ‘Hillbilly Homespuns.” 
skirt and blouse of crepe de chine. the y y P 


And even with the added luxury Hand woven by the mountain folk, soft as the fall of mountain 
of a collar of lynx the two piece dew and sturdy as the spirit of a mountain feud, they lend them- 


suit illustrated here is only priced selves beautifully to the new suits of Peck & Peck. 
at $175. The swagger little hat 


of fox felt with the nap brushed In Butternut Brown, Revenue Blue, Applejack Green, and 
for a two-tone effect. $16.50. Woodsmoke Grey, they are ready for smart Autumn wardrobes. 


PECK G PECK 


Fifth Avenue, at 55th Street 
Madison Avenue, at 69th Street Wall Street, zt Number 34 
Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street Fifth Avenue, at 47th Street #<° 
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7. introducing tweed 
and the new notched 
clasp. 18.50 


10. presenting a cut- 
out design with mirror 
background --- piped 
with gold. 18.50 





8. a french bag af soft 
antelope that willhold 
innumerable acces- 
sories. 50.00 


11. simplicity itself --- 

this newest flat bag of 

soft quality kidskin. 
18.50 


these bags may be ordered by number. 
personal shopping bureau--- plaza 4000, extension 380. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 





second edition of famous nambers 
in saks-fifth avenue handbags 


9. half a dozen roomy 
pockets feature this 
calfskin bag. 18.50 


12. an evening bag 

that features the new 

pearl chain handle. 
50.00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E made a pilgrimage down to 

the windswept tip of the island 

on a little matter of business. 
Leaving our horse tied out in front of 
the Standard Oil building, we visited 
many of our favorite haunts—the 
turtle tank in the Aquarium, the model 
of the Mauretania in the Cunard office, 
the India House, Coenties Slip, Trinity 
churchyard (where we laid a wreath 
on the grave of Alexander Hamilton), 
Henry Bartels’ animal importing em- 
porium on Cortlandt Street, the Stock 
Exchange, the municipal fire boat, and 
a coffee house (for a few moments of 
vlent aroma). Everything was fine, 
just fine. Except for one or two new 
buildings, nothing had changed since 
our last trip. In fact, as we wandered 
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dreamily about, it occurred to us that 
nothing had changed materially since 
Peter Stuyvesant. All .the persons 
we saw in the streets, all the busy folks 
in the tall buildings, were carrying on 
—bargaining for wheat, disputing 
legacies, getting property from the 
Indians in return for Tecla pearls. 
Just a community of earnest traders, 
the same as always. 


INDOW dressers are a furtive 

race of people, and have always 
reminded us of gophers. Still, there is 
native decency about window 
dressers; whatever their own feelings, 
they respect the feelings of their wax 
lummies. The other afternoon in 
Fifth Avenue, due to some style crisis 
which we didn’t understand, it became 
necessary to undress a lady dummy 


right in broad daylight, without draw- 
ing the shade. The problem called for 
more than a common amount of tact, 
we felt, and we tarried a while to learn 
how the window dresser would handle 
it. After glancing nervously around 
at his audience, he solved it—somewhat 





to our surprise—by blindfolding the 
dummy with a white handkerchief. 


| 





ACHINAL means relating to 

machines. We mention it for 
the benefit of the lady who sat on our 
left and spent the first episode asking 
her girl friend what machinal meant. 
Machinal is pronounced ma-shin’-al, or 
mak’-in-al, either way. We mention 
it for the benefit of the lady who sat on 
our right and spent the second epi- 
sode discussing how machinal is pro- 
nounced, Zita Johann was in bed 
in a hospital because, in the play, she 
had given birth to a child. We men- 
tion that for the benefit of the lady 
behind us who wondered out loud— 
the minute she saw a hospital ward— 
whether the girl was sick. Getting 
one’s seat changed for a seat nearer the 
centre is not possible when there are 





no vacant seats nearer the centre. We 
mention that for the benefit of the 
young ladies in front of us who spent 
the first six episodes discussing the pos- 
sibility of changing to seats nearer the 
centre. Further, we not only mention 
these things for the benefit of all these 


atrocious people, but we will be glad to 
furnish a complete description of the 
people, together with seat numbers and 
date of performance, to the manager 
of the Plymouth Theatre or to the 
District Attorney. A hotbed of ig- 
norance and feminine garrulity is what 
we sat in that night, and there must be 
some redress for an innocent man. 


IFE, which long ago closed in upon 
us from every side, now bears 
down upon us from above. While we 
sit in our little cell trying to work, an 
airplane circles above and a voice shouts 
down at us, shouts down praise of a 
certain brand of cigarettes. Deep in 
our heart we wouldn’t have it other- 
wise. People are busybodies by birth- 
right, and if somebody gets ahead in 
the world by sitting in a cloud and 


‘A: 


Fey. [ : } 


shouting down, the earth is probably 
that much more interesting and merry. 
But, as a citizen intent on getting 
ahead ourself, we reserve the right to 
take down our old musket from the 
wall and fire at will on the enemy from 
the rooftop. This is just a warning. 
We might add that we know several 
other people who don’t care what kind 
of cigarettes they smoke and who have 
squirrel guns. We are a_ personal 
friend of the old Sixty-ninth, too. 


S pe cifications 


N a small gathering the other night, 
Austin Strong, the playwright, who 
is casting a new show, was discussing 
with a lady the difficulty of filling one 
particular part. “I want,” he said, “a 
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young man who looks like Lindbergh, 
who is tall, blue- eyed, who has sex 
appeal, a sense of humor, and an air of 
distinction.” “So do I,” sighed the 
lady. 


The Week’s Star 
kK AREL KozELUH, the Czech tennis 


professional, sat among the crowds 
at Forest Hills for several weeks with- 
out causing any excitement, but when 
he started to play he aroused interest at 
once. Tilden has said he is the best 
player in the world. Others, among 
them Lacoste, have expressed them- 
selves to similar effect. All the famous 
amateurs are more or less afraid of him. 
Kozeluh hails from Prague, where 
he was born in 1896, and in his boy- 
hood was trained by Sokol, the famous 
Bohemian gymnastic society. In_ his 
teens he bec: ume one of the best soccer 
players in Europe. He was equally 
good at hockey. He was, it developed 
later, even better at tennis. He was 
first generally heard of in tennis circles 
in 1925 when he entered the Profes- 
sional Tennis Championship of France. 
A cut under an eye, received in a foot- 
ball match when he was playing for 
Czechoslovakia against Italy, 
forced him to default, but 
he gained enough rec- 


“Edward, who is that 
pretty little girl who's 
waving to your” 
“Gee, Mother, how 
should I know ”» 


ognition to get several important 
matches during the year following. In 
1926 he entered the professionals’ 
tournament again and won it with but 
the loss of a single set. Some few were 
not surprised; they had considered him 
the best professional in Europe from the 
time he was seventeen. Watson Wash- 
burn beat him once, but outside of that 
he has the distinction of having beaten 
all the amateur stars who have con- 
sented to play him. He bested ‘Tilden in 
a set in singles. For some reason the 
match wasn’t finished. He _ played 
against Tilden in doubles and his side 
won. ‘Tilden’s partner was Hunter, 
Kozeluh’s a German of no great re- 
nown. He has won over Cochet at 
doubles. This year he and Richards were 
to have met three times to decide the 
professional championship of the world. 
The Czech wonin twostraight matches. 
Richards is responsible for his being in 
this country, having guaranteed him 
$15,000 for a series of appearances 
locally and a further reward for exhibi- 
tion matches elsewhere in this country. 
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The Czech picked up tennis on the 
courts of the Masaryk family, one of 
whom later became president of Czecho- 
slovakia. He was ball-boy for th 
children. When they had finished, } 
would take the court, barefooted, 
against a companion, using a wooden 
paddle instead of a racquet. At twelve 
he could afford a racquet and by the 
time he was fourteen he had learned to 
wield it so well that he was hired as 
an assistant professional by a club in 
Munich. His game has 
spectacular. He succeeds by great 
strength through which he wears down 
his opponents, “and by supreme steadi- 
ness. Experts have been unable to dis- 
cover any weaknesses in his play and 
he is the master of several shots no one 
else can make. He has five brothers 
and a sister, and all but the sister and 
one brother are professional athletes. 
He is not impressive—only five feet 
eight in height, and slight. He plans, 
they say, toturn amateur. This he can 
do under the rules of his country by 
refraining from professional play for a 
year. He wants to force Cochet, La 
coste, and others to play him, silage aps 
to be able tocry at them, “Okeh, okeh!, 
an ejaculation he always makes at that 
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sont in a match when he is satisfied 
he has his opponent beaten. 


Having His Fun 


VEN book-sellers have their fun. 
One of them, in a Fifty-ninth 
Street shop, was asked by a young man 
he had a copy of a certain widely 
read, suppressed book. ‘The bookman 
shook his head, and the other made in- 
quiry as to Where he might find a copy. 
The dealer shook his head again, 
vravely, then reconsidered the matter 
carefully, and in a confidential tone 
fnally directed the young fellow to 215 
West Twenty-second Street where, he 
id, they have the biggest line of sup- 
pressed books in town. The young 
in, profuse in his thanks, jumped into 
cab and was off—for John S. Sum- 


ner’s office. 


Red Hot Glamour 
ICKETS printed on gold paper. 


Tickets marked eleven dollars. 
Kleig lights drawing curious, sad-faced 
people as a bright light draws toads. 
Cops in wet ponchos, pushing back the 
curious, sad-faced people, who want to 
vee celebrities; pushing back the open- 
faced unceedieiredie people who don’t 
know they have been drawn there so 
they can be pushed back. Women in 
white fox and orchids thinking they are 
celebrities because other people are being 
pushed back. Women in orchids and 
white fox, getting out of limousines, 
presenting gold tickets. Success wreaths 
even feet tall. Programs twenty pages 
long. Al Jolson’s Own Story. The 
Story of “The Singing Fool.”  Vita- 
phone and the New Era in Motion 
Pictures. Production Sidelights on 
“The Singing Fool.” A Producer’s 
Tribute to an Actor. The Winter 
Garden, in song and story. All the 
Great Stars are Vitaphone Stars. 
“Noah’s Ark,” the two-million-dollar 
See and hear Vita- 
“Sonny Boy,” a sou- 
venir song of the show. ‘Tune for 
ikelele. A D F# B, put capo on first 
ret. Climb Upon My Knee, Sonny 


Bo - 


picture coming. 
phone pictures, 


If you want glamour at so much a 
whack, go to any big movie opening. 
We held gold ticket at the Jolson 
mM —kept it for days in our vest 

ket over our heart. Nights, before 
song to bed, we sang mammy songs to 
t gold ticket, cried to it, crooned to 

hen the big night came and, be- 
oing in, we stood for a moment in 


it. 
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“Tf I hadn't caught my wife in time, she would have fried him.” 


the lobby of the Winter Garden. A 
cop took our elbow. “You can’t stand 
here,” he said. “Yes, I can.” “No, 
you can’t.” We showed him the gold 
ticket, and we went inside. We fell to 
our knees in worship, and were prompt- 
ly trampled by thousands of important 
people whom we had never seen before 
and shall never see again. 

Strange things happen at audible pic- 
tures. Little ‘girls whom you have 
known and loved for years because they 
kept so quiet—little girls like Betty 
Bronson, silent, pretty childre n—sud- 
denly, after nat years, open their lips 
in a frightened trembling moment and 
say: “Al!” It shatters almost every- 
thing in life. 

The Singing Fool. ‘The sad clown. 
The death of a little boy. Mr. Jolson, 
crying big Warner Brother tears at the 
bedside of: the dying boy. Mr. Jolson 


making a curtain speech as thousands 
applaud, telling about how he cries real 
tears. Big expensive tears. Big audible 
tears. “Twice daily. 


Ha@ penny 
J 


T has recently come to light that our 


government, notorious strainer at 
gnats and swallower of camels, has 1s- 
sued a half-cent stamp. Posting some 
circulars the other day, a woman 
was told by the clerk who weighed 
them that the postage would be thir- 
teen and a half cents. “‘No doubt the 
government will keep the extra half- 
cent,” said the lady acidly, giving him 
fourteen cents. “No, madam,” he re- 
plied, “here is your change.” He 
handed her a half-cent stamp. 

The new stamps were issued because 
the nostal rate on a certain kind of 
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printed matter was increased from one 
cent to one and one-half cents a pound 
and it appears that they have no utility 
whatever except when used in combina- 
tion with other stamps. ‘They bear the 
likeness of Nathan Hale. 


Black Magic 
OR the confused mind, perhaps 


something should be said about 
photograms, and things like that. 
Photograms are pictures, or documents, 
sent by wire the same as telegrams. To 
send a document costs only one and one 
half times as much as a regular tele- 
gram, but pictures are quite expensive. 
It is all very simple. You have a new 
baby, say. 

You go to the nearest telegraph 
office and give them a photograph of 
mother and child. They will send it to 
an aunt in Cleveland for fifteen dollars, 
an uncle in Chicago for twenty dollars, 
an old nurse in Los Angeles for forty- 
five dollars. As yet only eight key 
cities are equipped to send and receive, 
your photograms being relayed on to 
other places by airplane. 

Newspapers use photograms for news 
pictures, in cases like the Florida hurri- 
cane. Lawyers send photograms of 
legal documents, making error impos- 
sible. Banks don’t send cheques yet 
because it’s not certain whether photo- 
cheques are legal. The case hasn’t 
come up in court. 

By photographing the script, mes- 
sages can now be sent in any language. 
When Postal first inaugurated the sys- 
tem, the first message to be sent was in 
Arabic. (Presumably an Arabian 
gentleman wandered into the office and 
they got him before he got out.) Musi- 
cal scores are often sent—song hits of 
Tin Pan Alley are released in San 
Francisco within twelve hours. Fash- 
ions are sent from Paris. 


ON’T confuse all this with tele- 

vision. Television (are we boring 
you?) is very, very different. At the 
Radio World’s Fair last week, which 
was terribly dull, we took a look at tele- 
vision. A man with a scrubby mus- 
tache let himself be televised. He 
showed his teeth and winked and 
leered, which is about as far as tele- 
vision has gone at present. The pic- 
tures didn’t do justice even to that. His 
mustache was vague, and his chin 
finally faded out altogether. What we 
could see of him looked pretty grim. 
Nobody is using television yet and we 
can well understand why. 


The only thing to report about the 
newest in radio sets is that they now 
mostly plug into the electric-light cir- 
cuit—no batteries. They are also dis- 
guised artfully in period furniture. 
Some of them have liquor cabinets. 


His Native Land 
© of the latest villains in Holly- 


wood movie circles is a Lithuanian 
with great mustachios. When he ar- 
rived in this city on a ship from Europe 
an interviewer asked him some ques- 
tions about Lithuania. One of these 
was “How big is your country?” The 
actor pondered. ‘Pretty big,” he said 
finally. “We got stamps.” 


Andy Cohen 


OR years Mr. John McGraw of 

the Giants believed that a Jewish 
player would be a big box-office attrac- 
tion, but until this season he had d's- 
covered but two worthy of being given 
a trial—one named Solomon and one 
named Levy. Neither played well 
enough to stay on the team. This 
spring one of Mr. McGraw’s represen- 
tatives happened to see the name Cohen 
on the score card of a game played in 
the Texas League. The scout watched 
the game and concluded that the player 
might well be given a tryout here. 
This was accordingly arranged. As 
practically everyone knows, this Mr. 
Cohen has had a very successful year 
with the Giants, playing at second 
base. 

Although Cohen was carried off the 
field on the shoulders of admirers on 
the opening day of the season, he had 
a hard time during the first month or 
so. For the reason that he was trying 
to fill the shoes of the great Rogers 
Hornsby, who was relegated to Boston, 
taunts were frequently flung at him. 
They would have been hurled at any- 
In one city the announcer called 
out to the spectators, “Cohen batting 


one, 


for Malone.” From a_loud-voiced 
fan came the answering bellow, 
“Casey leaving the park.” Mr. 


Cohen concluded that it would be wise 
to meet these jibes merely with a 
smile, and he generally stuck to that 
decision, although once or twice he 
would make some retort to a particu- 
larly offensive person. One such, 
seated in a front box during a game 
in Cincinnati, kept saying sharp things 
to the player every time he came to 
the bat. Finally Cohen hit a_ ball 
against the left-field fence. “How did 
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you like that one?” he called out t 
the gentleman who had been torment- 
ing him. “Hornsby would have jj 
it over,” came the response. Andy 
grinned at this. His agreeable dispo- 
sition and his good playing won the 
good-will of the crowds, and of his 
fellow players, before mid-season, 

Gifts have been heaped upon Cohen 
by Jewish clubs and friends. He has 
probably received more presents this 
season than any other player. The 
booty includes fourteen wrist watches, 
a dozen cigarette cases—although he 
doesn’t smoke—half a dozen rings, 
travelling bags, shirts, ties, sweaters, 
and radio sets. 

The new player is retiring by dis- 
position, but likes to make talks before 
boys’ clubs. He reads both Will 
Durant and Edgar Guest, and goes to 
most of the musical comedies. Qut 
of season he lives with his mother in 
El Paso, where he once coached the 
football and basketball teams in the 
high school. He was a star athlete at 
the University of Alabama. His 
secret ambition is to go back and get 
his degree. 


The Best People 


HE passenger list of one of the 

ships which sailed out of New 
York for a special cruise this summer 
was made up largely of church folk 
bound for the Holy Land, but there 
were a few misfit souls aboard who 
were pretty eager to get to Monte Carlo 
and places like that. One of these, a 
lady, was smoking on deck one day 
when she was accosted by another lady, 
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» Christian fellow-passenger, who 
asked her to cease smoking and told her 
that if she didn’t she would go to hell. 
This angered the accused one, and she 
sought out the cruise conductor and 
opened up on him indignantly. She 
derided the anti-cigarette passengers 
gener ally and then hotly declared that 
she and her husband were as good as 
anyone on the ship. “Pll have you 
know,” she said, “that we are the big- 
gest concrete-mixing people in Ohio.” 


Ten West Eighth 


HE passing of the Whitney Studio 
Club brings a good deal of grief to 
the four hundred young artists who 
were its members. It will chiefly be 
missed, perhaps, as the hang-out of the 
younger men and women who were not 
affiliated with the sterner organizations 
and found, in its airy and ample rooms 
at 10 West Eighth Street, a haven, 
philosophers, and friends. Gone will 
‘ the annual Christmas party given 
y Mrs. Juliana R. Force to some of 
: more fortunate members, the party 
ending at dawn Christmas morning 
with a famous breakfast at which a 
southern brand of pancake was the 
pitce de résistance. Gone, too, will be 
the members’ masquerade ball, held 
annually during the holidays. From 
now on the premises will house an art 
gallery, known as the Whitney Studio 
Galleries, and whatever forlorn mem- 
bers may hereafter gain admission as 
exhibitors. 

Glancing at the sterner side of 
things, it is believed that the closing 
of the club means no particular loss. 
That statement is high praise for Mrs. 


pa ip Yaa 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, who 
founded the club, and whose generosity 
has kept it going for fourteen years. 
She feels, as ‘do all concerned, that the 
club accomplished its aim and that it 
would be dangerous to continue the 
organization. It answered a great need 
at a time when the modern artist had 
nowhere to hang his picture and every- 
where to hang his head. Mrs. Whitney 
opened her studio then to give exhibi- 
tion space to one of the contemned 
painters of the day. He and fourteen 
of his fellows have become so set and 
stable that the younger half of the club 
now look upon them as reactionary. 
Too, the hundreds that followed have 
found an outlet for their efforts in at 
least three of the prosperous galleries 
in town, Daniels, Dudensing, and 
Weyhe. Kuniyoshi, Spencer, Brook, 
Bouche, Pollet, Billings, are some of 
the youngsters ‘who graduated from 
the club and found satisfying fame. 
The secessionist group, of which the 
club was the centre in the old days, 
included Jo Davidson, Paul Manship, 
George Bellows, John Sloan, William 
Glackens, Robert Henri, Eugene 
Speicher, Hayley Lever, Mahonri 
Young, Randall Davey, Paul Doug- 
herty, Max Kuehne, William Zorach, 
and Blendon Campbell. 

Mrs. Whitney has been more happy 
in aiding art than many another patron. 
Her idea was practical help, the sale 
of the product. ‘That was always the 
thought uppermost with the club, but 
it also sponsored sketch classes. These 
were conducted by the students them- 
selves, as was everything else in the 
outfit. It was ever an organization 
without officers, committees, bylaws, or 
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resolutions. Mrs. Whitney always kept 
close contact with the organization, 
although unobtrusively. She saw every 
exhibit, for instance, and bought many 
pictures; but she did this privately and 
the artist rarely knew that she was 
the purchaser. 


S 6. Lieuor Market: Scotch, 
Canadian import, $96 @ $120; 
same, best domestic cut, $80 @ $100. 
Plenty of offerings at these levels. 
Bacardis, imported, up on diminished 
supply, $96 @ $110. Champagne, 
Cordon Rouge 1919, $130 @ $150; 
domestic $80 (@ $150. Canadian 
Ale (Labatt’s, Dow’s, Carling’s), case 
of 24 pints, $18 @ $24. 

—THE New YorKERS 
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“Yowre so kind to me, 
and I’m so tired of it all.” 
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THE SHORE DINNER 


OW did the shore dinner origi- 
nate? 
Search me. No! Hold on 
a second! Don’t search me, at least 
not for a while. Possibly I can shed a 
little light on the subject. 

The fact of the matter is, or, as 
some would put it, as a matter of fact, 
there are two versions of the origin of 
the shore dinner. 

The first one goes like this: One 
day a hostess invited Will Rogers to 
dinner at her home. Desiring to im- 
press the noted humorist, polemic, 
monologist, and bom vivant, the lady 
in question summoned her chef, or chef, 
and asked him what he had in the ice- 
box for dinner, as she had invited Mr. 
Will Rogers, the noted satirist, travel- 
ler, philanthropist, and eau de Cologne, 
to dinner. 

“Who?” said the chef. (He was 
hard of hearing.) 

“Will Rogers,” said she. 

“I don’t think I quite place him,” 
said the chef. 

“Well, don’t you bother your pretty 
head about that now,” said his mistress. 
“All I wanted to ask you was what 
have we got in the icebox!” 

“We got some nice clams, for one 
thing,” the chef told her. 

From a carven jade table near by 
the lady of the house forthwith took 
her clam pad, on which she was in the 
habit of jotting down any data she 
chanced to accumulate concerning 
clams. On the pad she scribbled a 
hasty word. ‘The chef, peering slyly 
over her shoulder, saw the word. It 
was “clams.” 

“That’s right,” he told her. “AlI- 
ways get everything down in black and 
white.” 


7 HAT else have you got?” in- 
quired the chatelaine, ignoring 
his thrust. 
“Let me see,” he pondered. “Oh, 
yes! We got some crabmeat.” 
“Crabmeat,” mused Mrs. Meikle- 
john (for that was the name of the 
lady who had invited Will Rogers, the 
noted paragrapher, Times luminary, 
magazine writer, and filet d’agneau, to 
dinner) and seizing. her crabmeat pad 
she wrote hurriedly, but this time she 
wes too foxy for the chef. Craning 
his neck, he saw that what his chatelaine 
had written on the crabmeat pad was 
the word “broccoli.” | Mystified, he 
craned his neck still more, but to no 


avail. What the chef did not know 


was that Mrs. Meikle- 
john had a secret code 
and in this secret code 
her word for “crab- 
meat” was “broccoli.” 
Raising her eyes from 
her pad she gave him a 
triumphant look, as if 
to say, “Well, you old 
chef with the craned 
neck, I fooled you that &, 
time, didn’t I?” 

“You certainly did,” 
replied the chef. (For 
a long time Mrs. Meiklejohn had ap- 
pealed to him vastly and he had cher- 
ished a desire to crane necks with her, 
but did not dare suggest it, of course.) 

“What else have you got?” she 
asked, or rather, asked. 

“Madam, I have frogs’ legs,”’ said 
the chef. 

“Well, you certainly don’t look it,” 
said Mrs. M., “‘and furthermore, don’t 
call me madam, you old chef with the 
frogs’ legs.” 

Mrs. Meiklejohn, despite her age, 
was a good deal of a wit and at this 
sally she and the chef both laughed up- 
roariously and the ice seemed broken. 
So the chef started to ogle her. 

“Come now,” she said, blushing 
slightly, “cut out the ogling and let’s 
get down to business. Have you got 
any lobsters?” 

He had some lobsters, so he was O.K. 
on that item, in case Will Rogers liked 
lobster. 

“What else have you got in the ice- 
box?” queried Mrs. Meiklejohn. 

“T got some chickens I could fry,” 
said the chef. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn seized her frying 


pad and hastily wrote the following 


notation: “Oglethorpe, our chef, says. 


he has some nice chickens which he 
could fry for the Rogers dinner.” 

Oglethorpe corrected her. He had 
seen what she wrote. 

“Strike out ‘nice’,” he ordered, “I 
didn’t say I had some ‘nice’ chickens 
which I could fry. I merely said I 
had some chickens.” 

“That will be all right,” said Mrs. 
Meiklejohn. “If a chicken is properly 
fried it is difficult for even the most 
alert chicken fancier to determine 
whether or not in its more active days 
that chicken was a nice chicken.” 

“T also have some watermelon,” 
volunteered Oglethorpe, the chef. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn, upholding the 


traditions of the family wit (for she 





was one of the famous Meiklejohn sis- 
ters of Virginia, all very witty and 
dashing) immediately retorted: “Well, 
you don’t look like it.” 

They both had a good laugh at that. 
(Laughter is good for the soul. It is 
the angel sent by the gods to chase from 
us the devil of despair. It is good for 
man and beast and no man incapable of 
laughter should be trusted. Give me a 
man with the wrinkles of laughter be- 
side his eyes and I will give you a good 
slap in the jaw.) 

“All right,” said Mrs. Meiklejohn 
at this point. “Let’s check back. 
What’ve y’got?” 

Even as she spoke a linnet keeping 
a tryst with another linnet in the opelika 
tree outside the window softly caroled 
““Ma-agnolia.” 

“Do something about those linnets, 
Perch,” ordered Mrs. Meiklejohn, ad- 
dressing her butler, Perch, who was 
standing near by. ““They’re getting to 
be a perfect nuisance.” 


OOR old Perch! Serving, ashe did, 

a capricious mistress like Cassandra 
Meiklejohn, he was constantly under 
the necessity of performing unconven- 
tional, unheard-of tasks, such as doing 
something about linnets. What does 
one do about linnets? What can one 
do about linnets? These were two of 
the seven or eight questions plainly 
bothering Perch as he slunk belligerent- 
ly out of the room. It was obvious that 
unless Cassandra Meiklejohn mended 
her ways she would either have to get 
another butler or do her own some- 
things about linnets. 

“All right. Check,” said Mrs. M., 
and thereupon O. quickly checked with 
her the items in the icebox. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn had a sudden burst 
of inspiration. 

“We'll serve them all for dinner!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Whoosh,” whistled Oglethorpe 
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“One pane o’ glass left over—now 
where the 
hell’s the 
hole we 

didn’t fill 


in?” 
























softly. “This fellow must have some 
appetite.” 

“He is an actor,” said Mrs. Meikle- 
john simply. 

So Mr. Rogers came to dinner and 
the following menu was served: crab- 
meat cocktail, steamed clams with but- 
ter sauce, clam broth, broiled sea bass, 
frogs’ legs, broiled lobster, fried chicken, 
corn on the cob, choice of watermelon 
or ice cream, coffee, and cigars. ‘The 





favors were tiny American flags 
fashioned to look like Billy the Oyster- 
man. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Mr. 
Rogers placed his napkin on the table, 
wriggled slightly to give his diaphragm 
more room, turned to Mrs. Meiklejohn 
with a wry smile and said, in his slow, 
drawly way: “Waz-al, all I know is 
what I read in the papers, but I’m here 
to say that was shore some meal.” 
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From that day on, according to this 
particular version, that particular kind 
of dinner has been known as a “shore” 
dinner, out of compliment to \j]] 
Rogers, and to kid him, sort of. 


N a story of this kind, people natural- 
ly like to know what happens after 

the end. ‘The little ones, I know, wl] 
be wondering if Perch ever did any- 
thing about those linnets and if so, 
what. Well, Perch went up into the 
opelika tree with the avowed intention 
of shooing the linnets away, but one 
glance at the female linnet changed his 
plans. It was love at first sight on both 
their parts. Perch gave up his job with 
Mrs. Meiklejohn, became a linnet and 
flew off with his ladylove. The other 
linnet attempted to console himself by 
associating with robins, until at length 
some citizen, holding to the view that 
robins who roar and stamp around 
lawns at six in the morning are a 
public nuisance, shot the linnet in mis- 
take for a robin. It was probably bet- 
ter so. 

Oglethorpe turned out to be the 
missing Charlie Ross and left Mrs. 
Meikle john’s service in order to take up 
his duties as the said Ross. Cassandra 
Meiklejohn, grown old beautifully, may 
still be seen rocking gently to and fro 
in the window of Lady Nancy Astor, 
her spacious home in Virginia. Some- 
times a memory comes back from the 
old days, a fragrant memory, and in the 
excitement she rocks too hard and goes 
over backward. The memory then 
leaves, Cassandra Meiklejohn rights 
herself, and life goes on. 

The last I heard of Will Rogers was 
that he had sacrificed contracts worth 
half a million dollars in order to help 
out his friend, Fred Stone, by taking 
the latter’s place in the latter’s new 
show, the latter having been injured. 
Well, Will is always up to tricks like 
that, going around sacrificing contracts 
worth half a million dollars for people. 
Whenever he comes home with a sort 
of guilty, hangdog look, Mrs. Rogers 
always knows he’s been and gone and 
sacrificed contracts worth half a million 
dollars for somebody. He and Harry 


Lauder are a pair. 


OW, I said I knew of two rea- 

sons why the dinner we have 
been discussing might be called a shore 
dinner. That is one. ‘The other is 
that it is called a shore dinner because 
it is composed mainly of shore products 
and served in nine cases out of ten at or 
near a shoree —FRANK SULLIVAN 
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THE NEW YORKER 


MEMOIRS OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


T one period of my life I was em- 
ployed, in an editorial capacity, 
on the staff of the Armature 

Winders Plain Dealer, a trade paper 
well known in the electrical world. It 
happened that the dramatic critic of 
that publication was summoned _ to 
Alviers on, I believe, business. That 
[ was called upon to review the theatre 
during his absence was only natural, for 
I not only had a quick wit and a ready 
pen but I was possessed of the ideal 
background for dramatic criticism, 
namely, a knowledge of armatures. 

It is of my nights in the theatre— 
those marvellous nights when all New 
York gathered for the brilliant opening 
of the moment, when gay men and 
charmingly sunburned women met be- 
tween acts to smoke and chat and push 
each other around—that I wish to 
speak. It is of meeting people like 
J. Brooks Atkinson, or that other man 
who was sitting on a fire hydrant, that 
I shall tell you. What nights they 
were! What a romantic, happy place 
New York was in that summer of 
1928, with its merry crowds that had 
forgotten the war, its crowded streets, 
and its broken pavements! 

My first recollection of the theatre 
is of the night of August 9. I had 
taken my sister to dinner at a cost of 
about ten dollars (and right here I 
may as well explain that the minute you 
become a dramatic critic you Ict your- 
self in for very ridiculous situations) 
and together we had gone to the open- 
ing of a play called “Elmer Gantry.” 
As we walked down the aisle, my sister 
requested that I point out some well- 
known person. 

“Such as?” I asked. 

“Well, such as Fred F. French,” 
she replied. 

“There is Mr. French 
now,” I said. “How do 
you do, Mr. French!” 

“Hello,” replied a voice on 


my left, which turned out to aol 


be that of Heywood Broun, a 


young humorist of the day. < 


“Liar!” cried my disap- 


pointed sister—and she has 
not spoken to me since, or re- 
rned the ten dollars. 
As I look back on that 
criod of my life, I realize 
that dramatic criticism would 
ve been quite simple for me 
had it not been for what I am pleased 
to call “the second ticket.” Every 


‘tic, In those days, received two tickets 


free—one for himself, one for a friend 
whom he was privileged to invite. That 
meant that about five times a week the 
young critic must arrange to take some- 
one to the theatre. It usually involved 
a dinner beforehand and drinks after- 
ward, for New York was a mad and 
light-hearted town then, and the ex- 
pense ran anywhere from a hundred 
dollars a week to three hundred and 
fifty, according to how much of a sap 
you were. I know now that I was a 
terrible sap in 1928. Besides the ex- 
pense, there was the nervous strain of 
having extra theatre tickets always on 


your person. 
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I am told that experienced critics 
grew so accustomed to making these 
dinner dates that they never had to de- 
pend on their relatives. ‘To me, taking 
my sister to dinner was a big laugh in 
1928, and still is—and that was how 
she regarded the matter when I phoned 
her on that memorable night and said: 
“How would you like to go to dinner 
and the theatre?” “Who with?” I 
remember she asked. And it cost me 
forty cents in out-of-town phone calls 
before I had convinced her that I was 
trying to be anything but jocose. 


URTHERMORE, my troubles 
had only just begun. After about 
the third night I ran out of eligible 
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“What! Not married yet?” 
“My dear, don’t tell me yowre still married.” 
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people whom I could invite to occupy 
my extra seat. I had no friends in 
1928—had never felt the need of any; 
and with my pockets always full of 
tickets I went about in a distressed, irri- 
table state, making fitful phone calls, 
unable to eat or work. 

After a week of it I took to doing 
crazy things, went to any lengths to 
get a partner. Once, on the eve of a 
big opening (I think the play was 
called “The Front Pail” or some name 
like that) I found myself at six o’clock 
still with an extra ticket in my pocket. 
In desperation I called up an old flame 
of mine—a girl I had loved as far back 
as 1918, the year the war ended, and 
who had since married a farrier. As 
luck would have it, I got her hus- 
band on the phone, and after he 
had told me that Virginia was out 
and wouldn’t be back till midnight I 
asked him to the show with me. And 
he went. 


HIS old head of mine is still full of 
memories of those strange people 
who occupied that extra seat, people of 
all races and breeds: tall, unkempt men 
who stole softly away after the first act, 
unable to stand any more of the play; 
queer, excitable women who turned up 
in such odd clothes I hardly dared enter 
the theatre with them; little boys I had 
quietly handed a ticket to on the street! 
And then there were the people I in- 
vited to a matinée! In 1928 it was 
sometimes necessary for a critic to go 
to a matinée, and in those days asking 
anyone to a matinée was like asking him 
to a meeting of the Waterways Com- 
mission—he just didn’t know what you 
were talking about. (After a while 
I learned that there was only one pos- 
sible disposition to make 
of an extra’ matinée 
ticket: mail it to Salvation 
Army headquarters. I 
never deviated from that 
course, once I’d learned 
my lesson.) 
Many are the amusing 
things that happen to the 


dramatic critic. How 
can I ever forget my 
first assignment — the 


opening of a_ musical 
divertissement called the 


“Vanities.” Of course there was 
no difficulty securing a partner to 
sit with me on that night! Who 


else but the lovely Texas Guinan, 
the toast of Broadway, had consented 
to be my guest! How proud I was of 


my $16.50 tickets, which I kept pinned 
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RETREAT 


His voice is the soft monotony of falling water; 
d S > 


There is a fringe of white above his ears; 


he fiddles 


With the cross hung on his girth, explains the riddles 


Propounded by God. 


The chapel is a quiet place; 


Thin pale candles burn in silence on the altar. 
The chapel is a hush; one gnarled old nun sleeps 
With folded hands; one whose mouth is young weeps 


Behind her beads. 


The valiant world is locked outside; 


The singing world where one may love and bear a daughter 
Or a blue- eyed son, where one may seck the key 

That fits the door of Life’s inscrutability. 

Here is refuge from the deadly sins, irom pride— 

But pride is a white and shining thing! .. . Here is grace 
Against the seven sins, pride, covetousness, lust— 

Why should white bodies go unburnt into the dust 

Of eternity? How can white breasts accept a vow 

Of Chasteness? . .. “Deliver us from temptation, Lord, deliver.” 


Here is holy refuge. Slim white ¢ 


White? ..Flame?.. 
He is a saintly man. 


andles flame— 


The old priest’s voice does not falter ; 


Why does God allow 


Some to be good, and some to try and pray and try 
And weep through night and still be sinful till they die 


And after that, who knows? 


The priest kneels slowly there 


To chant the litany made of the Virgin’s name 
d = , 


“Queen of Purity, pray for us!” 


The peace of prayer 


Is on the old; only scarlet young mouths quiver. 


in a little gold vest that I always wore 
in those carefree days! How my heart 
beat as I began preparing my bath at 
four-thirty in the afternoon, so excited 
and happy was I! And then... just 
as I stepped in the tub, how I trembled 
when I heard the phone ring! I 
picked up the receiver, and heard my 
doom in the first syllable. 

“You got tickets to the ‘Vanities’?” 
asked a voice which I recognized as be- 
longing to the editor of the Armature 
Winders Plain Dealer himself. 

“T had till you phoned,” I replied 
sulkily. And that was as much of the 
show as J ever saw. What happened 
to poor little Miss Guinan I 
never learned, for I left town 
for a few days. 

That summer in my life I 
shall never forget. What 
nights they were! There was 
the night I met Borough Presi- 
dent Miller and he met me. 
There was the hot stifling 
night when I took home, in- 
stead of a program, an an- 
nouncement of another show, 
and wrote a criticism of a play that 
hadn’t even opened. There was the 


night the makeup department of 
the Plain Dealer discovered my 
mistake. 

And then there were those two 
memorable occasions when [I was 


—Dorotrny BELLE FLANAGAN 
e 
pointed out to people as a celebrity 
once as Jed Harris, a young ssn 
of that year, and once as the press ag 


of Luna Park. After all, 


forget nights like those! 


one Roce! 


—E. BW. 
. 


FIRST LINES OF 
TELEPHONE DIALOGUES 


. io Margie! This is Joe. Say, 

where was you at sixer 
clock? I waited till twenny minutes 
t’seven.” 


“Novelty Importing 
This is Reilly. Yeah... Reilly. I’m 
up on Wes’ Fortieth Street. Where'd 
yer want that stuff delivered?’ 

7 Lo, this Ike? This is Peshelsky. 
I seen that feller an’ 
cents is the best he can do.” 

“Eddie... ? This is Gwen. Just 
called to let you know everything’s all 
right. No, I can’t; not here. It’s 
cigar store; no booth.” 


Comp’ ny: 


he says fourteen 


“Hello, Mom. Sadie talkin’. Say, 
Mom, I can’t get home till ha’ pas 


nine tonight. We're takin’ stock. 
Supper money? Nota chance!” 
“Murphy and McTigue? Mulvane) 
on the wire. Say, I had a talk with 
those people and they want more time. 
They say they’re good for it.” 
—ARTHUR H. FoiweEvl 
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“Aha! Flitting?” 
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KING OF HARLEM 


oUIsE BusriLL ROBESON was al- 
most fifty years old, an invalid 
tired out from a life of hard 
work—as a school teacher, later as 
the wife of a poorly paid minister, tired 
from bearing children, from doing her 
conscientious best as the minister’s wife. 
The minister himself was almost sixty 
years old, a former slave who had es- 
caped at fifteen years, educated himself 
and become one of the soundest, most 
intelligent ministers of his race. “They 
were happy people and good people, 
but a little weary, wanting to rest, and 
there was still another child to be born. 
They worried about what the child 
might turn out to be, sickly perhaps 
because of his mother’s illness, not as 
strong as the others—coming so late; 
but when he came their fears vanished. 
Never had there lived a finer, lustier, 
more perfectly formed infant. From 
the moment his parents saw him they 
knew that he would grow up to be the 
promise of his race. Since he was Paul 
Robeson, he did. 

He was born in Princeton, N. J., in 
1898, and before his eighth year, when 
the family moved to Westfield, in the 
same state, his mother had died, and 
left him to be raised by the 
of the church, by his female relatives, 
and, most important of all, by his 
father. Although the family lived in 
Westfield for only four years, it was 
a significant period in Paul’s life, 
for it then that his attitude 
toward the white race was formed. 
He went to a white played 
with the white children in_ their 
homes, competed with them in their 
games. Fortunately they were from in- 
tellige nt families, and he was an unusual 
child, born with a sense of superiority, 
with a quiet sureness in himself that 
showed as soon as he could walk. He 
has often said that these impressionable 
years which he spent almost entirely 
in friendly intelligent white society have 
kept him from “distrusting the white 
race as most negroes do and from hav- 
ing a feeling of forced inferiority. Dis- 
agreeable things happened to him, 
inevitably, but by the time they came 
he was fortified against them. 


: ”» 
“sisters 


was 


school, 


N 1910 the little family moved to 
Somerville, where William Robeson 


was pastor of the A. M. E. Zion 
chuich. Many of the relatives and 
faithful “sisters” followed their pastor 


to his new calling 
and continued to 
help him raise his 
youngest — child. 
They sewed on 
Paul’s buttons 
and darned his 
made 
him rice pudding 
and 


stockings, 


chocolate 
cake, which are 
today his 
favorite dishes. 

More or less 
by accident young 
Paul was brought 
up in the highly approved modern 
manner, with the proper calories 
and vitamines. His father always 
kept a large vegetable garden which 
he found useful in feeding his brood. 
Sometimes they had meat, but they 
always had vegetables, a whole pot 
of them, for, dinner. The 
put the pot on the stove before he went 
out to make his parish calls. 

One day the piéce de résistance was 
string The pot was boiling 
br: wely at dinner time when the family 
assembled to e: it, but not a bean re- 
mained in it. Nobody knew anything 
about it, least of all Paul. Finally he 
did remember: “Well, I came in and 
had a dishful after and then 
I went out to play and maybe I had 
another dishful later, and maybe an- 
other. . . .’ How could a young 
Gargantua be expected to know 
that he had eaten the entire dinner? 


even 


minister 


beans, 


school, 


AUL was the delight of his father’s 
life, and the old man, who could 
as easily have been his grandfather, 
held up to his son perfection as his 


goal, perfection always, wherever he 
went, whatever he did. 


The boy stood higher than the other 
children of his age, both white and 
colored, in the different schools he at- 
tended. He was always the head of 
his class, physically and mentally, with 
Part of his great charm has al- 


ease. 

ways been that he does things appar- 
ently without effort. School work 
was easy—athletics were fun. In high 


school he wona scholarship for Rutgers, 
and there he went right on being him- 
self. They elected him to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year. He was 
their star football player, and won his 
varsity letters in four different sports. 





Paul Robeson 


Later for two 
years h Was 
end on Walte; 
Camp’s All- 
American team. 
He shone in dra- 
matics and wasn’t 
half bad in th 
glee club. The: 
he graduated, Ja- 
belled “the per- 
fect type of col- 
lege man.” 

There is 
incident Paul tells 
of himself 
Rutgers that 
characteristic of 
everything he has 
done _ since, 
important incident since it marks, 
in a way, the beginning of his fame. 
He was eighteen years old and trying 
out for the football team. The scr 
were playing the regular team eye all 
the first-string men picked on this big 
powerful black boy who had the pre- 
sumption to think he was a football 
player. They cleaned him up, broke 
a couple of his ribs, sprained his arm, 
and smashed his nose. He _ could 
hardly limp off the field, and for a 
week he stood 
mournfully watching the men play. His 
brother came up to him one day whik 
he was standing on the sidelines and 
said, “What’s the matter with you, 
kid? I didn’t know you were yellow.” 

“TI got so mad,” Paul said, “that I 
was all set to siech into him. But I went 
out to the coach and told him I wanted 
to play that afternoon against the team. 
Nobody could call me ‘yellow’ and 
get away with it! 

si ‘You’re 


said, 


around at practice 


crazy, Robeson,’ | the 
‘ en 

youre all 
wait another week or two be- 
This next is your 


coach smashed up. 
Better 
fore you try again. 
last chance.’ 

“But he let me play. Well, I de- 
cided to make that team or die right 
out there in the field.” Paul was ex- 
cited now telling about it, and as he 
was talking, he demonstrated the foot- 
ball positions, leaping from one to al- 
other like a giant panther. 

“They h id to carry off six of their 
best men,” he said, “but I made tt. 

Robeson gave a boyish chuckle. 
“The coach said, ‘I guess [ll have to 
take you out, Robeson, before you spo! 
my team.’’ 


EFORE William Robeson’s death 
in 1919, he and his son had de- 
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“ded on the law as Paul’s future voca- 
on. Accordingly, Paul entered the 
Columbia Law School in 1921—en- 
rered and stayed until he graduated, 
ite of the concentrated efforts of 
everyone who knew him to 


n Sf 
Imost 
turn him to the stage. In his first 
year at law school he played in “Simon 

Cyrenian,” at the Harlem Y.M. 
¢. A. Those who saw the play, among 
them Kenneth Macgowan, Norman 
Hapgood, and Robert Edmond Jones, 
were excited by this fine young negro 
who was bent on becoming a lawyer, 
ut who was obviously made for the 
sage. They filled his head full of 
stage talk, of his great gift, of his beau- 
tiful voice, but he still wanted to be a 
lawyer. 

Mary Hoyt Wiborg wrote “Ta- 
boo? and did lure Paul into playing 
at special matinées in 1922, opposite 
Margaret Wycherly, and during the 
summer (when it didn’t interfere with 
his law school) with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in London. In spite of his 


success, and an offer of the leading 
part in O’Neill’s “The Emperor 
Jones,” he returned to Columbia in 
the fall, completing his course in 1923. 
He was a married man now with a 
wife to support and a serious future to 
consider. In 1922 he had married 
Eslanda Goode, « Spanish colored 
woman, graduated from Columbia, 
who was an_ assistant pathological 
chemist at the Presbyterian Hospital. 
She gave up her position at that time, 
and has since then taken complete 
charge of Paul’s business affairs. 

Essie Robeson aided her husband 
in many ways, criticizing, offering 
suggestions, always devoted to him. 
She helped him at the crucial time, 
when he was on the brink of becoming 
a lawyer, his examinations passed, a 
position in a law firm offered to him. 
He had begun to doubt the wisdom 
of his choice. The question of race 
had to be considered, almost for the 
first time in his life. Before this he 
had competed with both whites and 
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colored people, and stood always at 
the head. Now he was to be segre- 
gated, he could be the best only within 
limitations. Color would not be as 
great a stumbling-block for the artist 
as for the lawyer. ‘The artist won the 
struggle, and in the fall of 1923 Paul 
began playing in O’Neill’s “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings,” alternating with 
“The Emperor Jones.” 

After the first performance, his fu- 
ture was decided for him. What else 
could he do after the notices which 
appeared after his performance of the 
};mperor—‘He was dragged _befor« 
the curtain by men and women who 
rose to their feet and applauded. When 
the ache in their arms stopped their 
hands they used voices, shouted mean- 
ingless words, gave hoarse throaty 
cries. . . .” Americans very rarely 
lose their heads over acting. 

Then, and particularly after his per- 
formance in “Black Boy,” the re- 
viewers began getting excited about 
his voice; they wondered why he 
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@Qo BUT THAT DIRTY LITTLECOWARD, _- 
@>29 . THAT SHOT. MR. HOWARD, 

HAS LAID POOR JESSE IN. HIS GRA 
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hadn’t thought of the concert stage. 
He could read almost anywhere that 
his voice was “‘unmatched in the Amer- 
ican theatre” . . . “a voice that fairly 
booms, and is resonant—vibrant, melo- 
dious, unaffected.” It began to look 
as though he ought to give a concert. 
All his friends who had him 
sing were enthusiastically suggesting it. 
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In April, 1925, he and Lawrence 
Brown gave a concert, wondering how 
a program of all-negro music would 
be received. ‘They found out that 
night from the audience, and the next 
morning from the papers, and have 
been giving them ever since. In the 
fall of 1927 they went to Paris and 
packed a house for the first concert, 
sclling out a second within ten days. 
Incidentally, Paul had never taken a 
music lesson at the time of his first 
concert, and has since then taken les- 
sons for no more than a period of nine 
months in all. His singing, like his 
acting, is an instinctive thing, and his 
vocal training has been a question of 
loosening up what is in him rather than 
the conventional matter of placing and 
pitch. 

The European tour of 1927 was to 
have extended all over the Continent, 
but Paul was called back to America. 
He had a son in this country, Paul 
Robeson, Junior, whom he had not 
yet seen, and Essie was very ill after 
the birth of the child. 


F Hdeng his return to America Paul 
was inactive for a considerable 
time before accepting the rdle of Crown 
with the Theatre Guild’s “Porgy” last 
March. It was during this period of 
inactivity that he signed the contract 
he now so bitterly regrets. He received 
fine notices in “Porgy,” but was obliged 
to leave the play after four weeks be- 
cause of the strain on his voice. Shortly 
after this he went to London to play 
in “Show Boat.” His success in this 
was immediate and surpassed anything 
he had ever experienced _ before. 
Also, for the first time in his life, de- 
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spite a widespread belief to the con- 
trary, he was making a great deal of 
money. 

Then Robeson was called upon to 
make the most crucial decision of his 
life. He was obliged to choose be- 
tween two things: on the one hand, 
the glamour and security of a London 
success, the thrill of meeting with no 
racial prejudice, and the prospect of 
becoming economically independent; 
on the other hand, the uncertain future 
of an all-negro revue which Miss 
Caroline Dudley has been preparing 
for the fall. ; 

Miss Dudley, who is unknown except 
for the fact that she took Josephine 
Baker to Europe in an all-colored revue 
which launched the latter on her ca- 
reer, feels that, by breaking his con- 
tract, Paul has laid waste her efforts; 
while he cannot bring himself to 
leave a brilliant success at the begin- 
ning of the London season. Many of 
Robeson’s friends and admirers regret 
his decision to break his contract just 
because it is important for him as an 
outstanding representative of his race 
to prove that he is scrupulously con- 
scientious in keeping his business word. 
The controversy is now in the hands of 
Equity, which has suspended Robeson 
for one month, and threatens to sus- 
pend him indefinitely if he persists in 
his refusal to return to America. 

If this action is taken, nowhere will 
the singer be missed as much as in 
Harlem, where he has always been a 
king, the idol of his people. Everyone 
speaks to him. “There goes Paul 
Robeson!” they say to one another. 
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Managers won't let him pay for tickets. 
Waiters lead him proudly to their best 
tables. Negroes say that his influence 
is creater than that of a dozen agitators 
because he sings their songs the way 
they want them sung. They hear their 
own voices in his spirituals: 
“Sometimes I feel like a motherless chile, 

A long way from home.” 

Or, soaring triumphantly: 
“Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air.” 

Here at least he will be freely for- 
civen if he doesn’t come back. For, 

Harlem, Paul Robeson can do no 
vrong. —MILprep GILMAN 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS 
PRETZEL PEDDLER 


His wares are accessible, easy to pick— 
They’re piled perpendicular, held by 


a stick— 

Provokingly mellow, conveniently 
stacked, 

All twisted and salted and neatly 
shellacked. . 


His store is a go-cart, a basket, a box; 

His counter the curbing, and pretzels 
his stocks; 

Purveyor he is to the city at large, 

‘Temptation his trademark, a_ nickel 


his charge. 


Wherever the sun is, wherever there’s 
crowds, 

He sits with an eye on the coins and 
the clouds; 

e peddles his pretzels sedately and 
well, 

And always has more than he ever 

could sell. 


I 


— 


—BurkKE Boyce 


OF ALL THINGS 


R. Hoover’s address at Newark 
seemed to us quite profound. 
The profoundest thing about 
it was his silence on the subject of pro- 
hibition. 
g 


Governor Smith has been cordially 
received in the corn belt and he may 
pick up a state or two out there. We 
still believe, however, that his best pros- 
pects lie in the Barleycorn belt. 


Dr. Cramp of the American Medical 
Association says that patent medicine 
ads are really a help to reputable physi- 
cians. It is principle, not interest, that 
makes doctors disagree with this im- 
propaganda. 

= 


“Nation Prosperous, Mellon De- 


clares.” If we were a nation we would 
return the compliment. 


According to the Port Appraiser, half 
of the antiques imported are fakes. 
Period furniture should be designated 
by question marks. 

° 

Bruce Barton is reported as having 
received five thousand dollars for his 
services to the National Electric Light 
Association. After this Mr. Barton 
will ever be, to us, “The Man Nobody 
Owes.” 


Byrd’s ship, the Eleanor Bolling, was 
boarded off Cape May on suspicion of 


99 


being a rum runner. To the zealous 
officer goes this department’s semi-in- 
frequent award of the _nickelplated 
dumbbell. 

. 

New York issafe for Hoover, accord- 
ing to Senator Capper. The Kansan 
has now become the chief claim agent 
for the G.O.P. 

. 

Portugal has passed a law requiring 
everybody to wear shoes. This sounds 
like a blow at personal liberty unmiti- 
gated by bootleggers. 

This year 340,000 Indians will be 
entitled to vote for the first time. The 
canny candidate will now strive to look 
as if he were about to become a great 
white father. 

. 

We take no stock in the Democrats’ 
claim that they have a good chance of 
carrying Pennsylvania. The Philadel- 
phia of Bill Vare and Boo Boo Hoff 
would never sink so low as to endorse 
Tammany. 

- 

It is seriously suggested that the re- 
formed calendar with thirteen months 
of equal size begin operations in 1933. 
This is a step in exactly the wrong di- 
rection; there are already too many 
first-of-the-months. 

* 


Applicants for positions as teachers 
in the New York public schools must 
henceforth be at least five feet tall. 
Brows will be worn higher in our best 
educational circles. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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“Vill you please 
look on my card 
and see if I’ve read 
‘The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd ?” 





SPEAKEASY NIGHTS 
HE Country Speakeasy is the bar- 


room of a wooden hotel that 

stands where two important roads 
cross somewhere toward the middle of 
Long Island. On the front of the 
building, over the big deserted piazza, 
is nailed a sign with an arrow on it 
and the words “Use Other Door.” 
Following the direction of the arrow 
you pass a side door labelled “Closed” 
and ornamented with a finger pointing 
in the same direction as the arrow. 
linger and arrow lead you finally to 
a door that has no sign on it. This 
door is locked. 

You ring a bell, and in a minute 
someone comes to let you in. It may 
be George, the waiter, who looks like 
Will Rogers and chews gum like him 
but rarely says a word. Or it may be 
the bartender, Allie, an extraordina- 
rily lively littlke man with a long nose 
that sticks straight out, and small blue 
eyes which are always screwed up as 
if he felt the sun or wind in them. 
Allie wears a blue starched collar, a 
neat batwing tie, a dirty apron, an 
old brown sweater, and riding puttees. 
He stands like a jockey, with his elbows 
held out awkwardly from his body. 
He watches you with quiet attention 


Fa NS 
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while you glance round the bare, dis- 
mal room with its small bar, dirty 
mirror, single wooden table, and its 
imposing, expensive radio. 

When Allie asks what you will have 
the usual reply is, “What have you 
got?” Tt doesn’t seem reasonable that 
a place like this could furnish anything 
decent in the way of a drink. “Any- 
thing you like, sir,” Allie answers with 
a pleasant English accent.  Allie’s 
manner, which is that of a smart house- 
servant, always makes visitors cheer 
up. “What about an old-fashioned 
cocktail?” The confident expression 
fades out of the bartender’s face, is 
replaced by one of regret tempered 
with indulgence. “I’m sorry, sir, I 
couldn’t give you that.” “Have you 
got any rye?” “No, sir, no rye.” ... 
Allie adds after a moment, as if the 
thought had just occurred to him, “We 
don’t keep none of them hard liquors. 
We have gin.” 

This is not encouraging news to 
those who have come over from Glen 
Cove because they heard this place 
was unique. Seeing the depression 
of the faces in front of him, the bar- 
tender uses a bit of ballyhoo. “The 
gin is very nice. And we have apple.” 
“Apple?” “Applejack. That’s very 
nice, for those that like it.’ The 
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visitors look at each other. “J]’]] 
take beer.” 

Sometimes the beer is weak. 
yeasty stuff that tastes like 
fermented cereal, sometimes 
is high-power needle beer that 
will make you drunk in a short 
time and then put you to sleep, 
Occasionally it is good. While 
you are drinking it some local 
boys come in. Two of them 
are mechanics from the garage 
across the street and, like all 
mechanics, they talk shop. The 
radio rasps on. 

There is never any amuse- 
ment in the Country Speakeas\ 
unless a_ prizefight is being 
broadcast. Most of the local 
citizens are boxing fans and 
they like to listen to a fight 
where there is company. As 
the hour for the main _ bout 
comes on they gather here; 
each says hello to Allie, orders 
a beer, and stands at the bar, 
listening. 


af gt “, .. And they come out of 
£ 


their corners. Johnny leads two 
light lefts to the head and... 
the black boy slips into a clinch. 
Now they’re sparring in the 
middle of the ring. Johnny misses 
with his left and brings his right over. 
It fails to connect. And now...” 
Allie says that the night of the 
second Tunney-Dempsey fight there 
was a riot in the speakeasy. One of 
the regular customers, a Dempsey man, 
was drunk, and he had an argument 
when Tunney got up after the count, 
and almost wrecked the place.  Alllic 
laid him out with a sawed-off billiard 
cue; to prove his story he shows you 
the cue. Like most reserved people, 
Allie is talkative once he gets going. 
He tells you all about himself, how 
he was groom for a rich family in 
Westbury, and how he lost his place, 
and came here as assistant to the bar- 
tender, who died of Bright’s disease 
“You understand, conditions change, 
sir,” he says sadly, wiping down the 
bar. You agree with him, but on a 
hot summer evening you are apt to 
feel that the only change you reall) 
need is to get back to town. 
—Niven Buscn, JR. 


The first Dr. John Warren was fol 
lowed by five direct descendants who were 
physicians. He never married.—Paris 


Herald. 
Very direct descendants indeed! 
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COMING ALONG NICELY 


MID such floral abundance as 
almost no one but a dead 
Chicago gunman can excite, 

Jack Dempsey and Estelle Taylor 
opened for a limited engagement at 

Majestic Theatre in a very high 

piece of cheese called *“The Big Fight.” 
It was concocted by Milton Herbert 
Gropper and Max Marcin and is the 
ne about the prizefighter’s sweetheart 


( 


i 


who gets into the clutches of his ene- 
mies and is forced by them to dope 
him just before the Battle of the 
Century. 

The sight of Roy Hargrave as the 
brother of Shirley (Miss Taylor) was 
enough to warn me what was afoot. 
Roy Hargrave was doomed by _ his 
work in “The Spider” to become a 
specialist in degenerate brothers, Any 





“Why, Arthur—yowre asleep!” 
“Bzz-z-z-z—move over on your own side.” 





man worthy of the name 
would rather’ see his 
daughter dead than cast 
as Mr. Hargrave’s sister. 
He’s nothing more nor 
less than a sister trap. 

He twitched and sobbed 
his need of five thousand 
dollars and someone to 
get him.out of the clutches 
of the bulls to Shirley, and Shirley said, 
after anguished cogitation, that she 
would give herself rather than see her 
little brother burnt in the chair. That 
wasn’t what was required, however, 
and she had to go through another 
and bigger struggle before she could 
decide to administer the dizzy drops 
to the Tiger (Mr. Dempsey) towards 
that same end. 

Not only did she love the Tiger but 
she knew that he’d 
refused cool mil- 
re to throw the 
fig These are the 
on that try men’s 
souls, 

As a matter of 
fact, when the fight 
came on one feared 
that Mr. Dempsey 
had forgotten his 
part, so little groggy 
did he seem, with 
such swift sureness 
did he knock out 
Battling Baker. 

Then Shirley 
climbed through the 
ropes and said she 
hadn’t been able to 
bring herself to dope 
his water bottle. Af- 
ter that the play 
could end in perfect 
bliss since her little 
brother had _ been 
killed in the preced- 
ing scene. 

Miss Taylor 1s 
beautiful but, though 
I have never seen 
her in the films, I 
fancy her acting 
must be more con- 
vincing when con- 
fined to celluloid. As 
for Mr. Dempsey 
on the stage, you 
can’t possibly help 
liking anyone who’s 
such a bad actor as 
he and so anxious 
not to do anything 
offensive. The au- 
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dience went a little maudlin in its fond- 
ness. 

Both of them used their voices with 
the alarmed caution of artisans set to 
work with new and dangerous im- 
plements. 

One left feeling that it was real 
fun to have seen 
the young folks 
dress up and play 
theatre, and that 
the glimpse of 
Jack in 


was worth wad- 


action 


ing the — river 
Hokum to see. 

Two 
deserve mention 
for personal 


people 


courage— 
Ralph Smith who 

played Battling Baker, Mr. Dempsey’s 
opponent, and David Belasco who, 
having staged the piece, took a bow 
looking like artistic conscientiousness in 
person. 


ae Tuinc Cau_ep Love,” by 
Edwin Burke, at the Maxine 
Elliott, is an astonishingly 
comedy which has as its basis a sigh 
for the fact that married people can 
be completely civilized only so long as 


uneven 


they’re not in love. 

The play begins, as does “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” with a_ wife’s 
threat to slap the face of a certain 
lady if her husband insists on that lady’s 
presence at her party. They are Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertrand. ‘The savage 
matrimonial row is smoothed down 
by Mrs. Bertrand’s sister, Ann Marvin, 
who helps her brother-in-law make 
his wife promise to go through with 
the dinner decently. It’s one of those 
dinners which mean a lot to the firm, 
the point being to saturate a sentimental 
millionaire, who has been long exiled 
in Peru, in an atmosphere of domestic 
bliss before presenting certain proposi- 
tions to him. 

‘Tice Collins, 
the millionaire, basks in the homely 
happiness to which he has been so long 
a stranger. In fact he becomes so 
expansive that, in a moment when he 
and Ann are left alone, he proposes to 
her that they marry and try to create 
She re- 


‘The guests assemble. 


something as soul-satisfying. 
fuses him. 

Later Mrs. Bertrand does slap her 
guest’s face, and Collins’ illusions about 
the Bertrands and the dinner party 
evaporate simultaneously. Collins and 


Ann have a cooler talk in which they 


decide to get married just as a business 
arrangement, she to be an efficient wife 
on a salary basis, both free to philander 
as they please, and without any dis- 
turbing sex relationship between them. 

The second act finds this scheme 
worked out in terms of not funny and 














entirely unconvincing farce. It’s hard 
to dramatize content and courtesy, but 
Mr. Burke should have done better 
than menus and bath salts. Ann and 
Collins are both having extramural 
flirtations, however, which eventually 
fling them into each other’s arms, Cur- 
tain and apparently the end of a silly 
play. 

Act III shows Ann and Collins 
deeply in love and quarrelling almost 
as miserably as the Bertrands quar- 
relled. It is a shrewd, funny act and 
I didn’t mind a pistol scene pulled in 
by the ears to give a finale. 

Violet Heming and Minor Watson 
are the featured Ann and Collins. Miss 
Heming lacks the gift of very profound 
comedy, but she’s far more than ade- 
quate, and as enchantingly pretty as 
Mr. Watson makes Collins 
the big, helpless, overgrown boy which 
is his specialty. ‘The type is as annoy- 
ing to me as a baby-talk dowager, but 
he does it well. Juliette Day and Enid 
Romany lend their good looks to the 
slapping Mrs. Bertrand and the slapped 
Miss Alvaraz. 


always. 


Mt New Moon,” by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd, Frank Man- 
del, and Laurence Schwab, at the 
Imperial, finds the Messrs. Schwab 
and Mandel more in the mood of ““The 
Desert Song” than of “Good News,” 
but it is the best of the musical shows 
I’ve seen so far this season. (Check 
up on that. It doesn’t rate very high 
as a trade last.) 

The book is about New Orleans in 
1788 and Robert Misson, a French 
aristocrat, who has sold himself as a 
bond servant to escape detection for a 
crime committed in France. He is 
in love with Marianne, the proud, 
beautiful daughter of his master. He 
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leads away a group of free spirits to 
found a colony in the spirit of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, and takes 
Marianne as a wife who remains, «l- 
most till the final curtain drops, a wife 
in name only. 

Grave, operatic doings, you see, but 
enlivened by Gus Shy, who is supposed 
to supply comedy, and does suppl; 
comedy, and by a lot of superior dance 
routines. 

The score, I must admit, is the sort 
which sends an ammonia-gas chill 
through my veins. It is by Sigmund 
Romberg and is what is known as a 
musicianly score. It turns the perform- 
ers into vocalists who do a great deal 
of gesturing, palms up and fingers 
brought to the clench on certain notes. 
Into their eyes as they sing it there 
creeps something you may take as 
fervor but which I diagnose as the 
vision of an onrushing Metropolitan 
contract. When I name some of the 
selections you can, if you remember 
Signor Romberg’s other works, block 
them out for yourselves: “Stouthearted 
Men,” “Lover, Come Back to Me,” 
“Softly, as ina Morning Sunrise.” The 
last I suppose in contradistinction to 
“Brusquely, as in a Four p.m. Sunrise.” 

The settings and costumes have all 
the stark authenticity of a doll tele- 
phone-cosy, but are big and gay. 

Evelyn Herbert is handsome and 
sings the proud Marianne well. Robert 
Halliday dashes and dashes as the hero. 


HE program of “Cross My 

Heart,” at the Knickerbocker, 
allows authorship credit to Daniel 
Kusell, but the taradiddle itself gives 
no evidence of having been written. 
Rather, one would say, it had been as- 
sembled from a belt, the belt of a some- 
what morbid memory. Most of the 
excruciatingly unfunny things that can 
be and have been in musical comed\ 
are in it: an imposter masquerading as a 
maharajah, an ambitious mother mak- 
ing tortured malapropisms (even Lulu 
McConnell, whom I’ve loved since 
“The Poor Little Ritz Girl,” can do 
nothing with her), and a juvenile wh« 
is really the scion of the old Van Ness 
family but pretends to be just Richard 
‘Todd, an orchestra leader. 

“Cross My Heart” isn’t actively dis- 
pleasing; it’s just a blur out of which 
there shines the lovely grace of Mary 
Lawlor, the plaintive gift of the three 
Giersdorf sisters, and a pleasant and 
much-plugged tune called “Right Out 
of Heaven into My Arms.” 

—CHARLES BRACKET! 
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PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 




















“QUELQUES FLEURS” 
Those who very definitely constitute society 
In Paris, have taken unto themselves Quelques 
Fleurs, the most distinguished achievement of 


[ loubigant. And not as a mere passing faney. 
\ ony 





It is this enduring preference that endows 


Quelques Pies wih « prestige that makes a r) () bB) Ly » 


PARIS 


its use a mark of discerning smartness. 

















IRST, let us get the disagreeable 
business of saying nice things over 


with as quickly as possible. We 
have several awards to make for class- 
work during the past month and it 
hurts us just as much as it does you to 
do it. 

We will begin by handing it to the 
Times for sticking to its scientific cor- 
respondence from arctic 
even at the expense of looking like the 


On 


explorers, 


National Geographic Magazine. 


September 3 this policy justified itself 
by a clean beat over the other papers 
on the finding of Hassell and Cramer. 











THE WAYWARD PRESS 
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NOTHING BUT PRAISE 


For years the Times has been featuring 
radio messages from arctic fliers telling 
of the lack of brown fish in the Arctic 
Circle or the difficulty of cutting but- 
ter on board the good ship Morrissey. 
“Some day,” the editors probably said, 
“some day we will get a real story with 
news in it.” And on September 3 their 
wish came true. Professor Hobbs, writ- 
ing leisurely from Greenland, told the 
Times in confidence of the finding of 
the two lost fliers, and the rest of the 
papers, although featuring the story in 
later editions as if they had dug it up 
themselves, were forced to follow the 
Times in humble procession. A good 
story with real news, and we don’t 
know of a paper we had rather see get 
it than the Times. It has taken an aw- 
ful beating and run a terrific amount of 
dead lettuce waiting for it to come 


along. 


F course, this business of exclusive 
stories is pretty overrated at best. 

In the old days, when Jesse Lynch 
Williams was writing newspaper yarns, 
the cub who got a “scoop” for his 











paper was a hero. ‘Today, even 


i 


paper does get something exclusiy 

its first edition, the other papers hay 
lifted it by the second edition and th 
readers next morning have no id 
whether their own paper was first or 
not. And, what is more, they don’t 
care. There probably never was a less 
appreciative bunch of people to work 
for than 
readers. If their paper carries a story, 
they read it and take it for granted. Ii 
it doesn’t carry it, they never know the 
difference. As a matter of fact, the 
City News and the A.P. could get out 
a paper that would do for everybody, 
and all the bright young reporters and 
feature writers could be released for 


your average newspaper- 


military service. 


ae September 2, however, some- 
body on the WV orld, who had been 
reading ““The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
A man (or two 
men, or a man and a woman, or two 


had an inspiration. 


women) were sent out to tollow up 
the casualties of the subway accident and 
see how that particular five minutes of 
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Civilization’s curse 
can be conquered, says famous British M. D. 


in press interviews 
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WituiAMm ARBUTHNOT LANE 
Bart C. B. 


Taree years ago Sin W. ARBUTHNOT 
Lane founded with the late Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith and other prominent Britons 
the now famous New Health Society, which 
is teaching millions how to lead healthier 
lives. Baronet, Companion of the Bath and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Sir 
Arbuthnot has won these distinctions in his 
field: Fellow, Royal College of Surgeons; 
President, Fellowship of Medicine; Consult- 
ing Surgeon, Guy’s Hospital and Hospital 
for Sick Children; creator of universally 
adopted surgical methods. 


wea Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane speaks the world listens! 
In a recent interview Sir Arbuthnot 
made the startling statement that con- 
stipation is civilization’s greatest curse. 
American newspapers reported his 
message in prominent space! ° 
In this interview Sir Arbuthnot 
reflects the view of enlightened 
medical opinion—health through 
natural corrective foods. One of 
the most important of these foods, 
many doctors agree, is fresh yeast. 





In a recent survey in the United States, 
half the doctors reporting said they 
prescribed yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast, a plant fresh as 
any garden vegetable, keeps the entire 
digestive tract clean, active, healthy. 

When constipation goes, digestion has 
a clear track ahead! Appetite picks up. 
Your skin clears. Your whole being 
awakens to new vigor and alertness! 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
a cake before or between meals. To get full 
benefit from yeast you must eat it regularly 
and over a sufhcient period of time. Start 
now. At all grocers, and many leading ca- 
feterias, lunch counters and soda fountains. 

Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research Dept.Y 81 The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., 


New York, N. Y. 


FKLEISCHMANN’S 
Jor HEALTH ‘ 


“coc TFAMED DOCTOR SAYS 
*YEAST FOR HEALTH” 


London, July 14.—Sir W. Arbut..- 
not Lane, Bart.. C. B., Britaia’s :ro-t 
brilliant 
) medicine, has set out to reform the} 
urey in “public Treaith of England. 
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From Leading 
Newspapers 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
—Sir William declared, ‘‘that a shortage 
of Vitamin B is responsible for intestine! 
stagnation, ‘the curse of civilization’ .. . 
which deficiency is made up by the addi- 
tion of fresh yeast.’”’ 


BOSTON GLOBE—Sir W. Arbuthnot 
Lane, Bart., C. B., Britain’s most brilliant 
exponent of preventative medicine, points 
out that one of the important sources of 
this Vitamin (B) is yeast. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR—“Vita- 
min B is essential to life and health.”’ Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane then says, “‘ Yeast is an 
extremely valuable food, particularly in 
its rich store of Vitamin B.”’ 


MACON (GA.) TELEGRAPH —Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane has attacked ‘*‘ the curse 
of civilization’’—clogging of the intes- 
tines. ‘‘One of the principal causes,’’ 
he says, “‘is deficiency of Vitamin B.. . 
most readily made up by the addition of 
fresh yeast.”’ 


SAN DIEGO (CAL.) UNION—Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane says, “‘ Diet suffers from 
a shortage of Vitamin B, made up by the 
addition of fresh yeast.”’ 


YEAST 














The 


Water Tower 


Jolly mov-ing weathah 
(The movers charge what they please ) 
Let’s all move togethah 

With the gold-fish bowl on our knees. 











Oh yes, Mrs. Umlaut, we'll be out in 
half an hour so you just start to move 
right in... Junior, Junior, you cannot put 
your white mice in the bread box they'll 
ruin Daddy’s first edition of the Pride of 
the Harem—there wasn't any other place 
to put it... Yes, Matilda, the flatiron goes 
in my hat box, under not over the salad 
bowl... Oh men, men, don’t take that ice- 
box, it belongs to the landlord . . . Well, 
never mind if it’s so much trouble to put 
it back—he won't miss it anyway... 
Junior, Junior, answer the ‘phone... You 
have not everything, can’t you see the 
potted geraniums and the curtain rods? 
... Are you sure you have the coal scuttle, 
the one with Blue Birds for Happiness 
painted on it ... No, Junior, tell the man 
we've rented an apartment . . . You've got 
everything ! I doubt it but go ahead so 
Mrs. Umlaut can get the rest of her stuff 
in... The new address? I gave it to you 
when Mr. Tusher hired you... Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Tusher, The Palladium 
Apartments, Brooklyn . .. What ! What ! 
No, I’m not Mrs. Henry Lutz and I do 
not want to move to Kew Gardens, 1 won’t 
move to Kew Gardens ... Mrs. Lutz lives 
on the top floor .. . Oh, oh, oh, you’re not 
my movers at all... . Mrs. Umlaut, you 
can’t move in because I can’t move out... 
Junior, Junior ’phone your father ... Yes, 
no, she isn't, we are... 

What a relief to pause for a moment in 
such times of stress and realize that 
Aquazone, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen, is the best of 
mixers and insurance against a _head- 
ache the next morning, always sparkling, 
always delicious. We know it may be ob- 
tained at the Busy Bee Stores, the Daniel 
Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers, and 
other good grocers’. Also druggists’. Served 
at the best night clubs, restaurants, clubs 
and hotels or sent to your own home from 
the nearest place on a call to LEXington 
5953, which is the telephone number of 


THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 











horror had affected the lives of the 
people who were involved. Hospitals 
were visited and victims interviewed 
in their homes, and a highly efficient 
and interesting story was written show- 
ing what can be done to a whole sector 
of the community by one switch being 
left open, Even giving Thornton 
Wilder credit for the inspiration, it was 
a smart thing to do and somebody did 
it well. 






[ connection with that rather hor- 
rible picture sent by radio to the 
Herald Tribune showing Secretary 
Kellogg signing the treaty in Paris, it 
now turns out that not only was it a 
silly-looking picture, but inaccurate. In 
the picture run by the H. T. the Secre- 
tary was shown, with just a touch of 
make-up on his cheeks, sitting in front 
of a big fireplace, evidently the only 
man within ten feet of it except for a 
ghastly Ghost of Christmas Past with 
no face. When the real photographs 
of the event reach this country, we find 
that there were all kinds of people 
between Secretary Kellogg and the fire- 
place and that either the Herald Trib- 
une’s radio service got mixed or the art 
department did such a thorough job 
of retouching that it was practically 
an original drawing with no relation 
to the actual event at all. If we are 
going to have exclusive and red-hot 
news photographs sent by radio, some 
way ought to be devised whereby they 
will show the thing as it actually hap- 
pened. Otherwise it would be cheaper 
to let Howard Chandler Christy make 
up a little sketch out of his own imag- 
ination and call it “Moors at Twilight, 


or Signing the Peace Treaty.” The 
Graphic has the right idea. Frankly 


fake a photograph and let it go at that. 


PEAKING of the Graphic, one of 
the phenomena of modern news- 
paper writing is the position attained 
by Walter Winchell in the belles lettres 
of the day. Within a year Mr. Win- 
chell has become an institution, both 
as a personal reporter and a compiler of 
folk-sayings. People buy the Graphic 
who never knew that it existed before 
and hide it between the sheets of their 
Evening Post. His words, and the words 
of the people he quotes, are taking their 
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Do You Still Saddle-Strap 
YourR WRIST WATCH? 


OOKING up the old mare for 

a jounce down the bridle path 
has nothing on getting into prong- 
buckle watch straps. Tugging — 
tightening —slipping—all go with 
the operation. No comparison at 
all with this new way of carrying 
your wrist watch—the Krementz 
Wrist Watch Band. No buckle— 
that’s out. Instead, a dapper casing 
wherein foldthree expanding links. 
Opened, the entire strap forms a 
loop that slips on or off—over the 
hand — watch, strap and all! It’s 
easier — handier—much safer for 
the watch. 


Your dealer has them in gold plated 
casings with leather or flexible Milan- 
aise Mesh bands, from $7.50to $15. 
Also with solid 14 kt. and 18 kt. gold 
and solid platinum casings. Write 
for name of nearest jeweler. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 
Newark office: 
Mulberry 0640. 
New York of- 
fice: Lacka- 
wanna 3123. 


oa 
“Ss —— 
When completely ex- a 
panded there is ample ———— 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 


up on forearm. 















rement; 


WRIST WATCH 
v BAND Y 
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$6.7 


A COTY MASTERPIECE 


OTY alone could e7COMPASS the emperishable 
charm of Pris 272 a fragrance — Parfum “PARIS— 
thrilling wrth Karely — caressing —enslaving 
COTY has created also a complete 
array of toilette exquisitries 


7 Z 
in this beguiling odeux 


“FINESSE OF BEAUTY, C4 guide to_greatex loveliness 











wrth Coty creations,on request — COTY inc. 7/4 Fifth Ave, NY. 
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WENTY- 

FIVE years 
ago, Packard adopted a distinc- 
tive style of hood and radiator 
design. Today, with all Packard’s 
expression of complete modern- 
ity, that design is still embodied 
in Packard’s makeup . . . and 
everywhere recognized as the 
mark of a great motor car. 


For Packard has created an en- 
during style. You may purchase 
a new Packard Eight with full 
assurance that your pride of 
possession will not be diminished 
by radical 
Packard changes are slight be- 
cause Packard design in its 
essentials is that rare and happy 
combination of fresh modernity 
and graceful beauty. 


yearly changes. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Bldg., Broadway at 61st St. 


and Broadway at Sherman Avenue 
(near 196th Street) 


BROOKLYN 
Atlantic at Classon Avenue 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC, 
6 East 57th Street 
WEST END PACKARD CO., INC. 
Broadway at 106th Street 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


cAsk The Man Who Owns One 





—- 











place in the national language and it 
will not be long before he is writing 
for the Dial on The Origin and Devel- 
opment of Verb-Roots, with Special At- 
tention to Whoopee and Faw-Down. 
His Monday column is as near a mine 
of information, accurate and otherwise, 


| as modern journalism boasts today, and 


we look to see him any day now in- 
stalled in the Times “Watch Tower” 
as Chief Spy. And, boy, what Mr. 
Winchell could do with those astro- 
nomical and biological notes! 


tin more paragraph and we shall 
be through with this ugly busi- 
ness of praise. Among the best of gen- 
eral news-stories which have come to 
our attention since the last lecture, we 
would specify (1) the Herald Tribune 


story on September 8 beginning: 


“Alfred Wheeler, who is forty-eight 
years old and had led an exemplary life, 
frugal, faithful to his home and his job, 
crushed his wife’s head last night in their 
home at 2043 West Seventh Street, 
Brooklyn, using an ax and three hammers. 
..- Ona table in the kitchen the police 
found this note: ‘I did this because my 
family tormented me beyond endurance.’”’ 


(2) Allen Raymond’s story in the 
Times of September 6 telling why the 
Prince of Wales has gone to Africa. 

We had some others in our files but 
they got lost. 


ND now for the fun! We hardly 
know where to begin. ‘There 

was the IV orld’s big story on September 
15 of how untidy Times Square is, 
what with bits of paper and cigarette 
butts left about by careless citizens and 
unheeded by a negligent Administra- 
tion; there was the almost frightening 
dispatch on the front page of the Times 
for August 31 by Harold 


McCracken, saying that the schooner 


signed 








Morrissey might have to stay the win- 


ter in the Arctic (a possibility on which ! 
we are making book) but that they are ) 


secing oodles and oodles of jelly-fish, 
not to mention a rare specimen of the 
rosy gull; there were the stories run 
by all the papers on September 12 tell- 
ing that the mystery of Death was near 
solution and, as a follow up, that the 
mystery of Life was equally near being , 
solved by British scientists (although | 
the next day the World played safe and | 
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AMOR SKIN 


«the Secret of Women 


Who Never Look Old 


OU need no longer fear the rav- 

ages of time; the gradually-ap- 
pearing, tell-tale lines on face, neck 
and hands; the sagging muscles that 
herald the breaking down of the 
loveliest of feminine attributes—the 
youthful contour. Science has given 
you Amor Skin. 


Women of five countries are now us- 
ing this new organic beauty prepara- 
tion and revelingin the secret of their 
remarkable rejuvenation; of their 
continued fresh and charming ap- 
pearance. They have discovered that 
instead of hiding blemishes by tem- 
porary artifice, Amor Skin seeps into 
the skin and makes the cells, located 
there, strong and healthy. Then Na- 
ture, herself, will make the skin firm 
and lines,wrinklesand sacs disappear. 


Amor Skin rejuvenates while you 
sleep—the gift of science to all who 
would restore or protect their beauty. 


Amor Skin is packaged and sealed in Ger- 
many and imported to this country only by 


Amorskin Corporation 
111-113 West 57th St., New York City 


Send the coupon for interesting booklet 











There is no 
substitute 
for, or suc- 
cessful imi 

tation of 
Amor Skin. 


MOR SKIN, euffi- 
cient for several 
months’ treatment if used 
as directed, may be had at 
leading department stores, 
drug stores and specialty 
shops at following prices: 


Single Strength(for women 
between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five) . . $16.50 


oe 


Double Strength (for those 
beyond thirty-five and for 
difficult cases) . . $25.00 


Amorskin Corporation, 


113 W. 57th St., New York City 
Please send Booklet. 


Ny 


Name. 
Address. 
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‘Capesiry Room... Berk, Lon ‘. Mew Yorke as 
Mr. Charles Wilson of thc Lark hws SAYS: » 


«As everyone knows, the Park Lane has an international reputation 
for high standards. I dare not offer anything but the best. Clicquot 
Club SEC, due to its rare delicate flavor, is rapidly becoming the 
most popular ginger ale among our guests. I am proud to serve it. 

Very truly yours,” 








@ 







: Directing Manager 
Popular...the most agg” ginger ale...at the Park 
Lane... at all smart places. 


Fine ingredients. --a secret blend... AGED 6 MONTHS 
-.-then that rare delicate flavor...rich... ripe...dry. 


Always ...that good-looking bottle ... colorful, graceful, 
distinctive ... SEC is for those who demand finer things. 


Ciicquot Club 


@S EC= 


GINGER ALE SUPREME 


CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, MILLIS, MASS. 
New York Office: Two Park Avenue + Phone Lexington 4053 





























* « + wery popular, too, at the Vanderbilt, the Biltmore, 
St. Regis Roof and the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 
























































Does your smoking taste vary 
with the weather or just of its 
own sweet will? Can you be 
sure what the next puff will 
bring? You can, if you are one 
of the growing multitude of 
Squibb’s Dental Cream fans. 

For the frequent use of 
Squibb’s adds mellowness and 
flavor to even the finest smoke. 
Its bland antacid action lulls 
the mouth into a soothed fresh- 
ness and gives you protection 
against harsh taste and heavy 
breath. It contains over 50% of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 

Start tonight to use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream—for your smok- 
ing’s sake; follow up in the 
morning with another thorough 
brushing, and if your taste is 
any sort of barometer it will 
register “fine smoking all day.” 
40c at any druggist’s. 

Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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announced that “Mystery of Life’s 
Origin Still Puzzle, Says Evans’). 
Only two days later the Sun had a 
smashing announcement (relayed by the 
A.P.) that shoe-buckles may be in part 
a product of cow’s milk, and then the 
W orld opened the town up wide with a 
two-column story of how Mr. Paul 
Hadley (of Freehold, N. J.) was work- 
ing on a system whereby the sex of a 
chicken could be predetermined before 
hatching by X-ray. (A picture of Mr. 
Hadley with two of his predetermined 
chicks rewarded readers who turned to 
page 6.) It just seems as if everything 
were happening at once, doesn’t it? 


E must compliment the World 

on its Better Lawns and Gar- 
dens Contest. Sixteen men and 
women started out in eight automobiles 
provided by the World to look at lawns 
within a fifty-mile radius of New York 
City. We seem to have missed the 
report that they made, but if they looked 
at a lot of lawns it must have been 
good. And you can’t tell us that they 


just looked at the lawns. Ten to one 


there was romping, too. 


—Guy FawkKEs 


THE OLD ORDER 
CHANGETH 
FOR THE BETTER 


When I was very young and wore 

A crisp and starchy pinafore, 

Each little duty faithfully 

Performed meant something nice for 
me. 

So when I went to bed at seven 

And kept in constant touch with 
heaven, 

And ate my cereal without 

A single protest or a pout, 

And did my lessons with a smile, 

My mother made it worth my while. 


But life has ceased to work that way 

And now nobody wants to pay 

Me anything for being good 

And doing all the things I should. 

And so I naturally find 

That I am frequently inclined 

To evildoing; and the net 

Results have made me quite regret 

My wasted youth, for I’m afraid 

That I was grossly underpaid. 
—MAarRNE 


a 
“rT. ° 7 : ae , 
Economic security was my reason for 


taking professional pugilism as a career.” 
—Gene Tunney quoted in the Post. 


He means he went into the fight 
game to make money, folks. 
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HERE is no other watch strap 

like SUREFIT. No other made 
all in one piece of flexible gold or 
silver. This exclusive feature ac- 
counts for unusual comfort . . . 
and unusual safety, too. For both 
men’s and women’s wrist watches, 
SUREFIT is made in many charm- 
ing styles—from as little as $1.50 
to $50. All smart jewelers sell them. 


gil Jing, 
if Adjustable } 
Ut Ray! D 


SUREFIT 


Metal Watch Straps 


Jor MEN and WOMEN 
Patented Sept. 24, 1918 & July 22, 1919 


Bliss Brothers Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
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READING CONFIDENCE 


OF AMERICA'S (BRD CITY 










Zs 


The Business Man’s Paper 
Figures tell the story. 
There are more than 166,000 
business executivesinPhil- 
adelphia ( Figures by City 
Statistician). Small circu- 
lations can not cover them. 
The Balletin, with itsmore 
than half a million daily, 
thoroughly covers this 
group of men who control 
enormous purchases. 


4] 






In one newspaper — at a low rate 


HE manufacturer buys ad- 

vertising space to present 
his message to a given number 
of people. 


The people, therefore, are im- 
portant. (They are usually 
termed circulation.) 


Who are they? Where do they 
live? Are they readers? ... or 
headline scanners? Have they 


buying power? 


When the advertiser buys space 
with the same care that he con- 
tracts for labor and materials; 
with the same attention to qual- 
ity and to cost — 


When he delves deeper than 
totals, and insists on knowing 
how the totals were obtained— 


When the kind of circulation 





New York Office: 








Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 


is scanned as closely as the 
quantity — then Philadel- 
phia stands out as the 
exceptional city, because 
of a unique newspaper 





a newspaper should sell 
on its merits, without 
premiums or contests, — 
have achieved for The 
Bulletin a unique reader- 


condition. 


The Philadelphia Market 
is America’s third largest. 
Three million people in 
its trading area. 


And one newspaper gives 
nearly complete coverage 
at an unusually low rate. 


A Complete 
Coverage 


In every wealthy 
suburb, The Bul- 
letin far exceeds 
the circulation of 
any other news- 
paper. Its circu- 
lation offers an 
all-inclusive mar- 
ket for your fine 
product. In city 
and suburbs, 
nearly everybody 
readsTheBulletin. 


loyalty. 

A great people have been 
welded into a compact 
audience by their confi- 
dence in this newspaper. 


Here is Concentration . .. 
Coverage .. . Economy — 
without equal in any other 
great market. 


247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


The Evening Bulletin 
—read in more than five 
hundred thousand of the six 
hundred thousand homes. 


Its program of sane, moderate 
news treatment,—its belief that 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


Make your own survey of 
Metropolitan Markets. Compare 
the sales opportunities and the 
costs with Philadelphia, where 
the reading confidence of 
virtually the whole people is 
centered in one newspaper. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 

































and Fumbles 





HE first 


thing you 
notice, run- 
ning over last 


year’s football pro- 
grams, is the num- 
ber of 1928’s oppo- 
site the names of 
competent ends. It 
seems that every big 
eastern university 
has lost at least one 
crack 
have lost two. In 
this era of high- 
pressure offensive 
football, with the 
pass thrown onany 
down and_ with 
Pop Warner’s wide 
sweeps running be- 


end—some 


hind blanketing 
Mal Stevens interference very 


much the vogue, a 
team simply must have its flanks firmly 
anchored. 

The pinch is felt most keenly at 
Yale, Army, and Pennsylvania, which 
have each lost last year’s veteran pair 
of wings. It is easier to draw to an 
inside straight in poker than to pick 
up two ready-made varsity ends in the 
same football season. 


M“ STEVENS, the sharp-featured 
medical student who has inherit- 
ed Tad Jones’ burden, stares glumly at 
the vacant spots at either end of the 
Yale line once guarded so capably by 
Dwight Fishwick and Scott, who 





FOOTBALL 


The Ends of Yesteryear—Passes, Caroms 
New Players for 


Old 






had a natural flair 
for the 
deft hands of Japan- 
ese jugglers. I can 
still see Scott diving 
over the arms of 
two Princeton backs to make a finger- 
tip catch of Hoben’s desperate heave, 
and, a few seconds later, Fish- 
wick cutting in on a deceptive cross- 
over to pick off the diagonal pass that 
brought victory to Yale. 

Fishwick liked to toss aside his hel- 
met and feel the stinging West Rock 
wind on his yellow head. Scott was 
the life of each Yale Bowl party, al- 
ways riding the opposing tackle. It was 
Scott who bet Harry Wilson a seat at 
the Opera against an Army-Navy 
ticket that Harry couldn’t gain a yard 
around Yale’s left end on a certain 
play. Harry lost. 

‘Tex McEwen, who went to Chicago 
University but didn’t play football 
there, has been tried in Scott’s old 
berth tentatively. Crile is on the oppo- 
site flank. Both were first-string sub- 
stitutes last year, but you know how 
much chance they had to gain experi- 
ence with Fishwick and Scott refusing 
to get hurt. Then there is little West 
—fiery, but weighing only 160 pounds. 
Linehan looks best among the ends 
from last year’s freshman team. 


acrobatics, 


er at West Point, Biff Jones faces 
the same loss of seasoned wings, 
with the graduation of Born, Harbold, 
and Brentnall. Born was a gawky, 
rawboned, freckle-faced boy who 
really loved the hard knocks that go 


















with the game. I could name a lot of 
stars who secretly dislike football. 
Campus opinion forces them to play. If 
Born could have acquired the knack 
of catching a pass on the dead run, he 
would be bracketted with Merilatt as 
the greatest of Army ends. 

Major Ralph Sasse, who says “‘you- 
all” and “Ah doan’t reckon,” is wres- 
tling with the end problem. 
see ends in big, awkward chaps who 
look like guards to other people. Right 
now he is trying to make a Shevlin out 
of Carlmark—a converted Plebe guard. 
Messinger, regular end on last year’s 
Plebe squad, has shown considerable 
aptitude. These untested yearlings 
may get the end assignments against 
Southern Methodist. Luckily for them, 
Gerald Mann, with the choir-boy 
face and with hands as big as Virginia 
hams, isn’t with the Methodists this 
year. Mann has graduated, but Red 
Hume remains to tantalize green ends. 


Sasse can 


IKE Mal Stevens and Biff Jones, 
Lou Young, at Pennsylvania, 
must also replace his 1927 wing pair, 
Folwell Scull and Joe Lenzer. Lenzer 
used to limp so badly when off the 
field that you wondered why he didn’t 
cane. <A mischievous cartilage 
kept bobbing out of place. Once the 
whistle blew, Lenzer beat his team- 


use a 


Lape 
om 
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Four Speeds Reeward 


Driving with four speeds Two High Speeds 


forward, you have two high 
speeds instead of one. The Standard Gear Shift 
gear shift is standard—you 
start in second, advance to . 
third, and then to fourth. 
First is a reserve speed, in- 
stantly available, but seldom 
used. Four speeds forward 
sive a new thrill to motor- 
ing —which we invite you 
to enjoy. 














Five chassis—sixes and eights—prices ranging 
from $860 to $2485. Illustrated is Model 614, 
5-passenger Sedan, $1295. (Wire wheels extra). 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
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THE C. H. JENNINGS CORPORATION 


Broadway at 56th, New York 


PYKE MOTORS CORPORATION HOSP-DOYLE MOTOR CORPORATION 
1275 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 226 Central Ave., Newark 


SRARKAM-AAIGE 
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Pa tiie 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR GOOD TASTE 





(Ohe Fashion 


Fur Coats and 
Evening Wraps 


Jaeckel stylists have created models 
in fur coats and wraps that reveal a 
distinZuished individuality and a par- 


ticularly supple treatment of peltry 


HJAECKEL & SONS 


546 Fifth Avenue New York 
ESSENTIAL FURRIERS SINCE 1868 


ce ial 
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mates downfield under punts. He for- 
got about his trick knee. 

Schaaf is the finest natural end p, 
sibility at Pennsylvania, but he likes 
basketball too well to risk being crippled 
on the gridiron. 

If Yale, Army, and Penn can sol\ 
their common end problem they ma, 
face rigorous schedules with high ex- 
pectations. In all respects save ends 
they are generously provided for. 
Charlesworth, Eddy, Greene, and 
Norman Hall give Yale the nucleus of 
a sturdy line; Hall, Hammack, Perry, 
and Sprague do the same for Army. 
With Murrell to hammer the close 
slants, and shy little Rabbit Cagle to 
slither off tackle, West Point is sure 
of two backfield reliables. Yale has 
Johnny Garvey, who can’t remember 
his signals; Eddie Decker, whose thank- 
less job it is to knock them over so that 
other backs can get their names in the 
paper; and Hoben, who pinch-hit as a 
passer for Bruce Caldwell. That’s 
three-quarters of a useful backfield at 
New Haven. 


UT at Princeton, Bill Roper isn’t 
worrying much about ends. 
Roper has a lot of everything that 
goes to make a football team, including 
two interference-crashing wings, Law- 
ler and Stinson. Lawler is the husky 
youngster who took up football just a 
few weeks before the Harvard game 
of 1926 and caught on so quickly that 
Roper let him get into the line-up. 
Captain Moeser got his diploma last 
June, but John Stinson, one of the many 
Princeton Stinsons, can double accept- 
ably for the former leader. On paper, 
Princeton has no soft spots. Roper 
can call upon every member of the 
team that led Yale for three periods 
except Moeser, French, and Baruch. 
Baruch was so satisfied with the Tiger 
outlook that he got married last winter 
and plans to see this year’s Yale game 
from the top row of Palmer Stadium. 


HE Rules Committee didn’t 

tinker with the code as much as 
usual this year, but it couldn’t refrain 
from making some changes, most of 
which have to do with the lateral pass. 
The latest provides that if the ball 
does not travel two yards before 
grounding, an opponent may scoop it 
up and run for a touchdown (if his 
legs are nimble) ; should the pass cover 
more than two yards the ball may be 
recovered by the opposition but be- 
comes dead at the point of contact. An 
enemy player may fall on it, but he 
isn’t allowed to run with it. This 
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N ot Chrysler- 


the 


ler Public 
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panies: 








ROADLY speaking, the measure of any 
man’s success is the size of the public 


behind him. 


He grows as his public grows—as his acts are 
approved in increasing volume by an increas~ 
ing public. 

> 
These few words tell almost all there is to the 
Chrysler story—or give, at any rate, the root~ 
reason why Chrysler looms large on the motor 
car horizon. Chrysler is presenting at this mo~ 
ment a group of cars sparkling and shining with 
newness of performance and appearance— 
cars which have again captivated their public. 


These brilliant new Chrysler cars have been 

in process of creation for two years—they 

will exert their influence upon the design of 

all other motor cars for several years to come. 
> 

Chrysler has never halted 

or hesitated, becauseChry~ 


sler is free and has no obli-~ 


gations to anyone but its own public — no 
limit except the limit of its own creative pow~ 
ers, its own energy and enthusiasm, its own 
faith in the boundless resources of the nation. 


Chrysler quite frankly confesses its intention 
to try to surpass other cars and other manu-~ 
facturers—quite frankly admits an enthusi~ 
astic ambition for continued leadership in 
value giving—quite frankly intends to leave 
nothing undone to earn and deserve and hold 
the greatest motor car public in all the world. 


=> 


This, it seems to the Chrysler management, 
is the urgent need of every manufacturing 
institution which aspires to satisfy a swift~ 
moving public—to realize that it does move, 
that yesterday is dead, that laurels wither, 
that today is gloriously 
alive, that tomorrow calls 
clamorously for greater and 


ti greater endeavor. 
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Simons, Stewart & Foy, Inc. 
1425 Bedford Ave., Sterling 2800 
BROOKLYN 


Simons, Stewart & Foy, Inc. 
1745 B’way at 56th St., Col. 6370 
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DeCozen Motor Co. 
1226 Broad St., Terrace 6900 
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MAGINE a genuine starched 
collar so pliant that its smart 
deep points will not gnaw at 

the fine fabric of your shirt.... 
=> 
Imagine a starched collar of a 
texture finer than beautiful 
HME . 66. 
et 
Imagine a starched collar that 
fits more easily than a soft collar, 
with none of the latter’s wilted 
limpness.... 
od 
Imagine a starched collar that 
slides your scarf smoothly —then 
holds the knot true... . 
- 


That is the new Golden Arrow. 
Try it on skeptically. If you want 
to have fun with it, tie it in a knot, 
as the Arrow salesmen do—then 
untie it and put it on—a starched 
collar unwrinkled, though you tied 
it in a knot! 











Sixty-nine percent of the members of 
the New York Stock Exchange wear 
starched collars. There is probably 
no better-dressed group of men in 
America. The Golden Arrow Collar 
was invented to give easy comfort 
with well-bred formality to every 
man who respects the importance of 
neatness in business appearance. 


‘e/, (Ve Sty Cfo 
Mes 


THREE FOR ONE DOLLAR 
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men’s outfitters? Young men will seize it 
first. Frankly, Golden Arrow was made for 
them: young men are keenest, quickest to realize 
that the “‘snap,”’ the “‘click,” the “‘o.k.”’ of a man’s 
turnout depend upon his collar and his scarf: These 
younger men have, in fact, dictated Golden Arrow: 


|: IS READY for you today at the good 


A starched collar—for the indisputable neatness there 
is in starch. Easy, flexible fit—even more than the ease 
of a soft collar. Lightness above all things. In short, 
the first collar ever made that feels as well as it 
looks, and looks as well as it feels! 


Cunningly cut, it is. Tailored, as only Arrow can 
tailor a gentleman’s collar. Finer in texture than 
beautiful linen. Light—feather-light—less than 34 
of one single ounce! So pliant that it gently fol- 
lows the lightest glancing turn of your head; s 
trimly neat that its points never go astray, it never 
“yawns” at the front. It slides your scarf smoothly 
—but it “frames” the knot firmly. And it’s cheer- 
fully ready for plenty of laundering. 
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change favors the defence. Last 
year the lateral pass enjoyed far greater 
protection. The receiver could play 
battledore and shuttlecock with th 
Rugby toss, knowing that no opponent 
could touch the ball. This year 
fumbled lateral will be something ty) 
worry about. You can lose possession, 

The new rule puts a premium on an 
official’s judgment of distance. It will 
be quite a trick to tell whether a Jat- 
eral has travelled the required two 
yards. Suppose that a Harvard tackle 
picks up a short Yale lateral and runs 
for a touchdown. He contends that 
the ball has covered only five feet. Yale 
argues that it has gone six feet, henc 
is Harvard’s ball at the point of re- 
covery. Here is such stuff as brawls 
are made of. 


NDER the revised code a “‘carom 
touchdown” is possible. Picture 
Yale on Harvard’s one-yard line. Let’s 
suppose the Yale quarterback throws 
a three-yard lateral that hits his half- 
back on the chest, caroms over the goal 
line, and is captured by an Eli in the 
end zone. What is it? Chairman 
Hall’s committee rules it a touchdown. 
Understand, the Yale halfback cannot 
deliberately bat the ball over the line. 
That would mean forfeiting possession. 
The ricochet must be _ accidental. 
At least, it must Jook accidental. 
Officials last season were stumped 
by the riddle “when is a fumble not a 
fumble?” The answer used to be, 
“when it’s a muff.” That nebulous dis- 
tinction will no longer drive arbiters 
to distraction. Under the new rule, 
a muffed punt is in the same category 
as a fumbled punt—the enemy can re- 
cover the ball in either case but cannot 
advance it. Last year, a punt catcher 
who held the ball long enough to con- 
stitute “possession,” and then fumbled, 
was liable to see some rival dash down 
the field for a touchdown. This sea- 
son a fumble gets the same protection 
as a muff, and referees get fewer head- 


aches. —G. S. T. 
ee 


I see our country filled with happ) 
homes, with firesides of content—the 
foremost land of all the earth. I see a 
world at peace, adorned with every form 
of art, with music’s myriad voices thrilled, 
while lips are rich with words of love and 
truth; a world in which no exile sighs, 
no prisoner mourns; a world on which the 
gibbet’s shadow does not fall; a world 
where labor reaps its full reward, where 
work and worth go hand in hand.—Beré 
shire (Mass.) Evening Eagle. 


Somebody’s been reading Heral 
Tribune editorials. 
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orlds Fastest Road Car 


now sets new styles in Interior Luxury and Design 


Tue Airman Limited is years ahead! Here is 
new elegance such as motorists have never known 
before. In the newly designed interiors are infi- 
nitely finer upholstery—artistic new appointments 
—and colorings which introduce a new note in in- 
terior beauty—delightful blues, maroons, harmoni- 
ous mixtures of green and gray and brown. The com- 
plete ensemble achieves new luxury—comparable 
only to exquisite, modern drawing rooms. 


The new Airman Limited sets the style and sets 
the pace. In a recent demonstration, Cannon Ball 
Baker drove a stock Franklin sedan from Los Angeles 


to New York and return—6,692 miles—in 6% days! 
Proving conclusively that Franklin’s speed, com- 
fort, ease Of control, ruggedness and air-cooling 
combine to produce the world’s fastest road car. 


Franklin holds the key to speed-with-comfort. 
Now, with sumptuous interiors and a new complete- 
ness of comfort features, the Airman Limited offers 
Luxurious Fast Travel. You can expect to be 
surprised when you see the Airman Limited— you 
can expect to be thrilled when you drive it— no 
other car is like the new Airman Limited. . . 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, New York. 


THE NEW FRANKLIN 


AIRMAN LIMITED 


VICTORIA 
BROUGHAM 
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An Established Residential Hotel 


125 E. 50th St. 


_——_—. 


UST far enough 
from Grand Cen- 


tral to escape the 
noise and surge of its 
traflic. Private roof 
terraces, serving pan- 
tries with electric re- 
frigeration, horel ser- 


vice and the Beverly- 
Divan Restaurant. 


1 to 4 soome, } 
furnished P 
un furnish ed. 
Rentals by 
year or month. 


$1450 


WALLACE K. SEELEY 


Resident Manager? 


DouglasL_Elliman&Co, 


Renting Agents 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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THE ANAGRAM CRAZE 


P around Westport way the ex- 
perts are predicting a big season 
for Anagrams. Thisclean, whole- 
some sport is taking a violent hold on 
the young sporting bloods, who turn 
avidly from an afternoon of polo, golf, 
and horseshoe pitching to devote their 
evenings to manipulating the “lettered 
squares.” ‘The game is spreading like 
hot cakes. It is hard to go anywhere 
these days without hearing anagram 
discussions, or “post mortems,” as they 
are called in the lingo of the game. 
Inasmuch as the game will un- 
doubtedly sweep the country, as did 
the diabolo craze last year, a word or 
two about the rules and the equipment 
might be of interest. At Westport and 
the adjacent regions the best spellers 
play five-letter words, and _ plurals 
don’t count. This is a bit of a strain 
upon those players who have never 
learned to spell, but after all Anagrams 
is not a game for weaklings. In this re- 
spect it differs from many of the other 
sports that enliven the social life of 
southern Connecticut. One may play 
polo, for instance, and still not be a 
particularly good speller, and golf is a 
game in which the less spelling or arith- 
metic you know, the better. But in 
Anagrams you either have to be able 
to spell or quit. ‘The anagram equip- 
ment too is simple and inexpensive. 
All you need is a bunch of cardboard 
letters and a dictionary. If you’re at 
all handy with tools you can make a 
very decent set out of some old lumber 
and a couple of alphabet books. 


HIS dictionary problem, by the 

way, is one of, the things that 
cause much hard feeling in what ought 
to be a friendly amateur contest of wits. 
One charming young lady of our ac- 
quaintance, who is known to her many 
friends and admirers as the Helen Wills 
of Anagrams, has a nasty habit of throw- 
ing together ridiculous combinations of 


letters that resemble the signal calls of 
a couple of radio broadcasting stations 
and calling it a word. When challenged 
by the more ethical members of the 
group she appeals to the dictionary, and 
of course the word is invariably there. 
You would be surprised how many silly 
combinations of letters there are in a 
dictionary. 

In this somewhat unsportsmanlike 
manner, she recently converted “win- 
dow” (which had previously and legiti- 
mately been changed by the author of 
this article from “widow”’) into “win- 
drow,” by the addition of the letter “r.” 
Now it stands to reason that this esti- 
mable young woman could not have 
known “‘windrow.” No one could. A 
person who would know a word like 
“windrow” would burn an orphan asy- 
lum. This young woman, who in all 
other respects is quite charming and 
refined and a good wife and mother, 
but who apparently has no delicacy 
about that sort of thing, insisted that 
there was such a word. She appealed 
to the dictionary, and there it was. 

It is by such tactics as this that the 
noble game of Anagrams is fast becom- 
ing debased and __professionalized. 
Sooner or later, we predict, there is 
going to be a scandal that will rock the 
anagram world. 

What are we going to do about it! 
That is the burning question now dis- 
cussed feverishly in the clubs and the 
homes of Westport, in the smoker of 
the eight o’clock train in the morning 
and of the five-ten up in the afternoon. 
It has been suggested that the game 
needs a Judge Landis or at least a Will 
Hays—someone who will purify the 
atmosphere and authoritatively settle 
the rules. 


F an Anagram Dictator is appointed 
the first thing we wish to call to 
his attention is the need for more vowels. 
“More and better vowels” is our slo- 
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The little 
BROWN JUG. 


The little brown jug 
was unlabelled but 
notunsung its saga 


goes ringing on. It 
lives in folk-lore 


and close harmony. 


and now for the first 
time in HISTORY 


Genuine, live, natural fruit juices may be 
had in a bottle! The Wholjuice bottle con- 
tains the pure, fresh, fruit juices—uncooked 
and with no preservatives added. 

Until the recent secret discovery by Win- 
centy Matzka, a Polish scientist, it has never 
been possible to keep pure grape juice or 
other fruit juices indefinitely without cook- 
ing them or the use of benzoate of soda and 
other preservatives. 

Wholjuice is the fruit juice, nothing more, 
nothing less. There is nothing else like 
it in a bottle. Under the Matzka process 
California or imported grape juice, orange, 
lemon, pineapple and other juices are 
bottled 100% pure and retain all the vita- 
mins and flavor of the ripe fruit. They are 
guaranteed to remain free from deterio- 
ration or fermentation as long as the factory 
seal remains unbroken. 

The deliciousness, food value and vigor- 
giving qualities of fresh grape, orange and 
other juices have long been recognized. 
Their high natural sugar content is 
strengthening but not fattening. Physicians 
and Dietitians prescribe them for corrective 
properties as natural food remedies. 

















So now, with the advent of Wholjuice, in 
any season and at a moment’s notice, fresh 
fruit juices may quench your thirst or mix 


for merriment—do _ both _healthfully. 
W holjuice is more economical to buy, easier 
to serve and always uniform in quality. 

Wholjuice is now obtainable at Park & Tilford, 
Charles & Co., Hicks & Son, Huyler’s, Acker, 
Merrill & Condit at Madi 
6th & 57th, or any good dealer will obtain it 
for you quickly. It is also served as an appetizer 
or to improve punches, sherbets and desserts 
at the Hotels Roosevelt, Waldorf-Astoria, Me- 
Alpin, Astor, Bossert in Brooklyn, and others. 





. Bordeaux Blane Sauternes . . 


Wholjuice Grape 
in 4 oz. bottles, pint, 


Bordeaux Rouge Burgundy ... 
quart and gallon sizes. 


Wholjuice Orange . . . 4 oz., 8 oz. and pint bottles. 


KELLY DRY PURE JUICE CORP. Sole Distributors 
34 Hubert St., New York * Montreal * Los Angeles 


—_—s 





WHOLIUICE 


ae eR ODUCTS = 
Nothing More - Nothing Less 
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gan. By this we do not mean an add 
tion to the five (or six if you inclu 
“y”) that are customarily found in t! 
good old American alphabet that w 
good enough for George Washington, 
and is good enough for us. We are r 
ferring to the absurd preponderanc 
of consonants in the anagram sets that 
are sold by Spalding, Alexander Taylor, 
and the other sporting-goods houses. 
Hostesses who would shudder to ask 
you to play tennis on a court that had 
recently been turned up by a plough, 
will unblushingly bring out an anagram 
set that looks. as though it had been 
adapted from the Russian. It would 
seem to us to be quite as cheap to print 
an “a” or an “e” as an “x” or a “q,” 
but this apparently has never occurred 
to the bright minds of the gentlemen 
who make the sets. The result is that 
the table gets all cluttered up with a 
lot of useless letters, until someone with 
more nerve than conscience comes 
along and adds a perfectly ridiculous 
letter like “j” and calls it a word. 

We might mention in passing that 
this dictionary habit is exclusively a fe- 
male trait. ‘The average male anagram 
enthusiasts would just as soon use hair 
pins as a dictionary. ‘This fine mascu- 
line tradition, which has been handed 
down from the anagram fields of Eton 
upon which the battle of Waterloo was 
won, is one of the hopes for the future 
of the game. No self-respecting, hard- 
spelling man would ever be guilty of 
a word like “‘windrow.” 


E might add a word about train- 

ing. There are some who take the 
game seriously and go in for diet and fif- 
teen minutes of setting-up exercises each 
morning with their Funk & Wagnalls. 
As soon as you mention training, how- 
ever, professionalism again creeps in. 
Those of us who play the game for 
the sheer love of sport are satisfied to 
take the game in our stride. A bright 
snappy game once in a while with a 
few congenial friends is enough for us. 
There is nothing that braces up a man 
so much as a fast, friendly bout at Ana- 
grams followed by a cold shower and 
a rub-down. But some ugly rumors are 
beginning to be heard. It is stated that 
at one of the exclusive Westchester 
country clubs they have alphabet soup 
on the bill of fare every day. 

Still withal, the future of the game 
looks bright. There are still plenty of 
real sportsmen who will play the game 
for the joy and zest of it, and who will 
scorn such tricks as dictionaries, alpha- 
bet soup, and words like “windrow.” 

—NEWMAN LeEvy 
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Cars OUTSTANDING VALUE 





XPERIENCED motorists who know the 

smoothness, flashing activity, silent power 
and rugged stamina of the patented double 
sleeve-valve engine are quick to acknowledge 
the Willys-Knight Standard Six as the year’s 
greatest value. @ At the lowest price in his- 
tory, Willys-Knight’s beauty of design and 
superiority of performance are now enjoyed 
by thousands of new owners. @ The sweep- 
ing success of the Standard Six has made 
1928 Willys-Knight’s biggest year. Quality 
was never as high—prices were never as low 
—sales were never as great. @ Most emphati- 
cally, it will be well worth your while to give 
the Standard Six your closest inspection. And 
the more exacting your scrutiny, the greater 
will be your appreciation that this beautiful 
car possesses everything that wins you to a 
fine Six—from the fundamentals of design 
and construction to the smallest details of ap- 
pointment. @ A demonstration of the Stand- 
ard Six reveals the ease of control, quick 
starting, comfortable riding and sustained 
brilliance which have won the praise of more 








HE 


5 PASSENGER SEDAN 


‘1Q95° 


COACH ... $995 
TOURING «995 
\ 





H ROADSTER “995 
h coupe... 1045 \\ 


than 325,000 enthusiastic Willys-Knight own- 
ers. @ And years of service—with remarkable 
freedom from carbon troubles and repairs— 
will bring you a new conception of the economy 
with which a truly fine car may be operated. 


Prices f. o. b. Toledo, O., and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O., 
Willys-Overland Sales Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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AUTUMN APPAREL 
. df lal, specialized endeavor 


give style authority lo our newest au- 
tumn creations in sports apparel and 


tailored coslumes, in sizes up to 40. 





Our mterpretation F the ne of 
the present season are presented on the 


spacious Ril Ried icarinve building. 
i wy & £2 


Topcoats -—— Dresses — Ensembles 





DRESSES of Velvet and Silk for 


afternoon. 


ENSEMBLE costumes for town 


and sports. 


Fl IIR ‘TRIMMED Afternoon Coats. 





appropriate for 








the costume. 


IMPORTERS AND OUTFITTERS 
FIFTH AVENUE at52™ST 
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SWEET CHILD 
BUT STUPID 


- ONE of his business, indeed! 
Honestly, Ethel, I think it’s 
pathetic, I really do. Becaus ; 

what I mean, Ethel, I don’t think the 
child is actually all there. If you know 
what I mean, Ethel. Of course one 
can’t judge a child by our standards 
but after all, I mean, a child seven 
years old really—” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And in front of all those people! 
It was really most embarrassing. | 
mean it was really. Parents should 
bring up a child to respect his elders, 
don’t you think: Because a child 
seven years old should be able to reply 
sensibly to a simple question if he only 
answers, ‘I don’t know.’ But he did 
know, Ethel, that’s just the point. For 
it was a simple question and he did 
know.” 

“Surely.” 

“T believe the child is subnormal, if 
you ask me. Know that? I feel 
very sorry for Carry and Ed, they’re 
so wrapped up in the poor little thing. 
It zs sad. And the little devil’s voice 
carried so, too. Everyone heard, and 
Ill never hear the end of it from Pete, 
you know that. And then the way 
Carry called attention to the incident 
by correcting the child before all those 
people when personally J should have 
preferred to pass quietly over the whole 
thing.” 

“Of course.” 

“For Carry’s sake and Ed’s sake, of 
course. Because it was so stupid. Such 
a natural question. I mean, you know, 
Carry and Ed know a lot more about 
Bob and Ann than they pretend, Bob 
and Ed being brothers and all, but 
they’re so secretive, there’s no excuse. 
So why wouldn’t I ask little Eddie a 
few simple questions, tell me. Is that 
any excuse for that imp’s simply how!- 
ing at me—how that child’s voice car- 
ries—I don’t know if Uncle Bob and 
Aunt Ann get along all right or not,’ 
he said. “That’s not my business,’ he 
told me. Can you imagine? The 
stupidity! Not his business indeed! 
Poor Carry and Ed. And in front 
of all those people! Not that I gave 
it another thought. I mean, I’m onl; 
repeating it to you because I wanted 
you to hear it from me as it actually 
happened before you hear it from some- 
one else all garbled and twisted. All 
I mean is, I’m just sorry for Carry 
and Ed because, mark my words, they’l! 
have a lot of trouble bringing that boy 
up properly, mark my words.” 
—G. SCHWABE 
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The Larchmont Countryside 


CA Paradise for Golfers 
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Famous yacht and ath- 
letic organizations, such 
us the Larchmont Yacht 
Club and the NewYork 
A.C., are within short 
distances of Chatsworth 
Gardens along the shore. 


Twelve country clubs, 
the largest number in 
any similar section of the 
metropolitan area, meet 


every demand of dwell- i a oe 
ers in Chatsworth Gard- G5 5S 
ens for golf and tennis. es =n Wo, ma 


Live at Chatsworth Gardens 


Finest Apartments in W estchester 


























Wns ERE country clubs abound, Salient Features 
t 


here you find people who know 

how to live ta“ poets women who Silent Electric Refrigeration - Domestic Science 
y : Kitchens - Colored Kitchen Fixtures - Colored Tile 

get most from life. Larchmont enjoys , 

ie siditinesd advantuan of coguetiniics in Bathrooms - Glass-enclosed Showers - Cedar 

: ne . on b : 133 : f Closets - Mirror Doors - Wood-burning Fireplaces 

to the city » being only minutes Irom Radio Outlets - Incinerators - Indoor Gymnasium 

Grand Central. Children’s Playground + Maid Service Available 


Ultra--Modern Apartments Sound-deadened Walls and Floors 


- B Special Maids’ Rooms 
in the new Chatsworth Gardens now 
for the first time give you all the plea- Ready for occupancy October 1, 1928 


sures of the country with the standards 
of Park Avenue apartments. 3 to7 large CHATSWORTH GARDENS, Inc. 


rooms, including special duplex apart- 119 West 57TH Street, New York 
ments, are perfect homes at moderate Telephone: CIRere 6133 


om. $15 ¢) ¢) Office at Gardens open daily to 9 p.m. 
and up Telephone: LARcHMontr 2699 


CHATSWORTH GARDENS 


AT THE STATION, LARCHMONT 
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ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 


T seems to me that many of the 
Paris houses this year didn’t do as 
well with winter coats as_ their 

American rivals. In many instances, 
they didn’t do as well as Stein & Blaine, 
who design all their own cloth and 


fur coats. Some of this may come 
from the fact that—on account of the 
duty—Paris models usually arrive 
burdened with the most horrible 


furs, which are replaced with decent 
pelts before the models get to the 
public. 

Consider two Stein & Blaine models. 
The first is of dark bottle-green cloth, 
perhaps a heavy duvetyn. It has a 
high, flaring collar, deep cuffs, and 
broad skirt appliqués of flat, curly lamb 
in a blackish brown—téte-de-négre. 
My own idea is that this dark green 
is a swell color for winter, and one 
that isn’t being ridden like browns and 
reds. The other coat I greatly admire 
is of black wool, flaring straight from 
the shoulders back and front, in the 
Lanvin feeling, with a marvellously 
well-cut high choke collar and cuffs of 
black astrakhan. ‘There is a detail of 


tailoring between the shoulders which 
gives the coat an exciting swing, and 
depending from this, a full-length panel 


“Are you sure Peerless 
Brand is the best?” 
“Lady, the United Syndicate 
of Affiliated Canners is in 
back of that olive.” 


THE AVENUE 


FASHIONS 


of astrakhan which flouts the world 
when the coat walks away. Stein & 
Blaine use this flaring effect repeatedly, 
in dark formal coats and in tweeds, too. 
They also use extremely high collars 
(to which I am partial), often pulled 
through a slit in the fur, many scarves, 
and many novel, but not unnecessarily 
tricky, belts. A belt they vary end- 
lessly is the one in which the two sec- 
tions, instead of meeting at an even 
point, cross above and below each other. 
One feature of their collection is a series 
of black, transparent-velvet afternoon 
coats, with showy furs like sable, ko- 
linsky, chinchilla, and ermine. ‘These 
won’t look nearly as dreadful at wed- 
dings and receptions as they sound in 
print. 

I need hardly rave about the fur 
coats here. This year they are making 
more black breitschwanz than ever. 
One beauty in this group has a fitted, 
beltlike section about six inches wide, 
which finishes in a broad, buttoned 
tab on one hip. The coat doesn’t 
bag above this section, nor flare below 
it enough to be commonplace. They 
show almost no silver-fox collars, hav- 
ing been warned away from them by 
the ocean of pointed fox in which the 
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last Their 


wallowed 
favorite trimming is sable-dyed marten. 
Naturally, they are perfectly willing 
to give you sable if you insist—but 
this marten is extraordinarily well done, 
and fine sables are at a premium as 


world year. 


never before. Stein & Blaine’s best 
fur evening wrap is a white ermine 
cape—circular, and hanging just like 
King George’s Parliament robe— 
which drapes beautifully when wrapped 
and is entirely bordered by sable, or 
the marten. Their group of black 
velvet afternoon dresses is as good as 
ever, and goes in for lace. 


gale gine to see some good 
tweeds and sports clothes at 
Kurzman, I wasn’t disappointed. The 
first thing that caught my eye was 
a pepper-and-salt topcoat, the kind 
that smart Englishwomen adore, and 
that any Frenchwoman would rather 
die than wear. Just a coat—with a 
buckled belt; leather buttons, pockets, 
notched collar—but just such a coat 
as you'll see at Tuxedo, Westbury, and 
similar places all fall. Or next fall— 
or the next after that. Kurzman is 
enthusiastically advocating checks—big 
ones, little ones, even ones, and odd 
ones. They have a four-piece ensembl 
which consists of a regular brown-and- 
beige checked tweed: a straight skirt, 
a tailored jacket (belted and sewn in 
fine up-and-down ridges across the 
back), a brown silk blouse bordered 
with tweed, and a great big topcoat 
with a warm fur collar. Couldn’t be 
better for travelling. From Paquin 
they have brought another checked 
ensemble, this time in large, ombre 
brown-and-tan plaid, with a culotte 
skirt, and with a long, flaring coat in 
the feeling I was talking about a while 
back, with big beaver collar and cuffs. 
They show a great deal of black-and- 
white, and all their ensembles have 
sweater-blouses, often from Roberts of 
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The better newsstands 
are holding receptions 
today for this all- 


important debutante 


of the new season. 


57 


A Fashion Panorama oe 


with its exquisite presentation of all 
that’s new in Paris, its pages of 
perfect costumes, its clever fiction, 
its sprightly advertisements that con= 
tribute to Harper s Bazar s picture 


of smart modern life, The most im= 


Come on, catch up with this splen= 
did new season that is already upon 


us, by absorbing the October issue 


of The Magazine Masnificent oo 


Harpers Bazar 














422, finer than its Fabric” 


Chifon one the most 
Snciail of all bios 


combines sheer delicacy and 
charm with exceptional 
durability of texture in 
Haas Broruers’ 


Paulette Chiffon 
Crepe FT smalte 
Qucise Ripleene 


In the new BALLET 
COLORS—a special 


range of smart tints 


Produced by 


Haas Brothers 


Fabrics Corporation 
Fifth Avenue New York 


These fabrics by the yard at retail 
sper yt piaat Ipabardrennhare ag 








London. They are crazy about red at 
Kurzman and show a number of 
knitted things in designs borrowed from 
the and called American 
Indian. I liked a Chanel suit with a 
plain brown skirt, a finely checked 
jacket with leather buttons, and a shirt 
made of brown-and-white _ striped 
men’s shirting. This has the little 
silver rings of Chanel’s aviation cos- 
tumes on the hips and cuffs; and the 
regular shirt collar, instead of requiring 
a separate tie, has two little ends that 
twist into a neat bow-tie all by them- 
selves. 


Navajo 


GREAT big showing, including 

all the popular models and a num- 
ber of quite unusual ones, greeted me 
at Franklin Simon. There is a Vionnet 
evening dress—which in front is a 
straight slip of off-white satin, belted 
with a single strand of rhinestones, and 
in back is a mass of floating triangles 
of black marquisette. Here, too, I saw 
much Artoise—the Patou blue that 
cries for red hair—one pleasing model 
being a daytime frock of crépe de 
Chine, down-in-front, with crépe bows 
at neck and wrists bordered with fine 
Binche lace. Its skirt has three tiers 
of very finely pleated ruffles, and it 
has a high, fitted waistline. Franklin 
Simon has a sport suit from Jenny that 
is different enough to be conspicuous; 
dark brown velveteen, the skirt with 
godets, the turtle-neck sweater of white 
wool, and the coat with a voluminous 
hood collar of brown-and-white calf. 
Youthful, in Jenny’s best manner. The 
Wendell dresses, at $39.50, are all 
good this year, particularly the jacketed 
velvet. They don’t look one bit 
factory. 


HE Chanel black tweed dresses 
with starched linen collars and 
cuffs, that I wanted very much to see, 
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This interesting 
Bedroom 


was designed especially for 


ow: shop by a leading decorator 





Tae next time you are in the 
neighborhood of Fifth Avenue and 


Forty-seventh Street, you will be 


interested in seeing the charming 
bedroom which we have recently 
installed in the Esmond Blanket 
Shop. Designed and decorated in 
the Early American style, it con- 
tains many delightful suggestions. 
Here, too, on dainty twin beds, 
are Esmond blankets, so _inti- 
mately related to this attractive 
interior. 
T ss i i 
™ 

N OW, for the first time, you can 
buy yourblankets at a shop where 
nothing else is sold; where you 
can select from the world’s most 
complete line, complete in every 
way. And with an amazing 
variety of colors, patterns, tex- 


tures and prices. 


TRADE MARE 


ESMOND 
Blanket Shop 


FIFTH AVENUE at 47th STREET 
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Here, under one roof, women of 
delicate perception in fashions may 
arrange their complete ensembles in 
the height of the autumn mode 
... frock, wrap, hat, fur, scarf, stock- 


ings, bag, flower, handkerchief 


g 
. even cigarette case and per- 
fume... a blessing in this season 


when perfect chic means perfect 


harmony of detail in every point. 





BERGDOR# 
GCODMAN 


FIFTH AVENUE at 58th 
NEW YORK 























Here, new coinforts ... new efficien- 
cies ... new arrangements for 
pleasant selection and fast service, 
this autumn. The ready-to-wear 
collection enlarged and divided... . 
for the mature figure ... for the 
youthful. Smart New York will be 
found this month in our spacious 
rooms, planning a successful season 


with our experts in the mode. 
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BARE RADIATORS 
ALWAYS SOIL WALLS 
AND DRAPERIES 


Ano THE IDEAL 
SOLUTION IS TO COVER THE 
RADIATORS WITH BEAUTIFUL 
TUTTLE AND BAILEY RADIATOR 


CABINETS. , g- Fo FF ¥ Fe 


AND WHO IS MORE LOGICAL FOR 
SUCH MATTERS THAN TUTTLE & 
BAILEY WITH OVER 82 YEARS REAL 
EXPERIENCE IN THE HEATING AND 
VENTILATING FIELD? ? ? 3% #? 





JUST VISUALIZE THIS ‘RALEIGH’ 
MODEL SET CVER THE DISCORDANT 
BARE RADIATOR. WHAT A DIFFER- 
ENCE IN APPEARANCE! + b 


AND THAT'S JUST ONE OF THE VERY 
LARGE AND INCLUSIVE SELECTION 
OF STYLES WHICH TUTTLE & BAILEY 
OFFER -- IN ALL SIZES -- EVERY 
COLOR FINISH. ? ? ? Ff # 


ALL SHOWN IN THE BOOKLET THIS 
COUPON BRINGS. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


441 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 8600 


PLEASE SEND THE BOOKLET SHOWING YOUR 
RADIATOR CABINETS. 


ADDRESS . 
N.Ykr. $-29-28 





appeared at Best. In black, they are 
a knockout; in colored copies, insipid. 
This house bought in Paris with a point 
of view that deserves applause; that is, 
with their own youthful, tailored, well- 
dressed clientele in mind. ‘Their eve- 
ning dresses are especially indicative 
of this. More than anyone else they 
cling to the conviction that people want 
simple, yet intricately cut, chiffon 
dresses—with which jewels look grand, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
are perfectly right. They brought 
over more models from Chanel and 
London Trades than from any other 
houses, and their London Trades tweed 
ensembles are splendid. 

They also have some awfully 
Patou clothes, among them a_ black 
crépe de Chine dress, with the now- 
expected eighties silhouette that I am 
beginning to crave; and they showed 
a number of children’s dresses and coats 
that pleased everybody. Among these 
was a Billioque dress, very short and 
with very short doves, of bright red, 
done in circular appliquéd sections, and 
simple while it appeared striking. All 
of the Best imported models were fol- 
lowed by their own copies, which 
seemed a good idea. Best, incidental- 
ly, has come out very strong for flat 


furs. —M. C. 


good 


THIS AND THAT 
Blue Beads and Birth- 


stones—For the Roving 


Eye—Box of All Trades 


pa TRIE€C 
Meyer, the 
jeweller, who has 
} moved up to 722 
Madison Avenue, is 
chalcedony, — which 
is a semiprecious stone. It is a fascinat- 
ing, cloudy blue and ought to be a great 
help with those very difficult Patou 
blues. Of great depth and brilliance, 
it puts life into Artoise as nothing else 
possibly could. Set for you any way 
you like—with marcasite and tiny ac- 
cents of black enamel it is particularly 
animated. Earrings and _ necklaces, 
bracelets and pins—almost anything 
you fancy. At this shop, also, there 
is a series of chokers, made of round, 
carved beads, and fastened at the 
base of the throat with a_ large, 
carved plaque of some semiprecious 
stone 
Miss Meyer is doing them in un- 


usual combinations of color, such as 
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HEN you introduce Sir Walter Raleigh 

to your wife, her pipe prejudice ends. She'll 
welcome the pleasing mellow fragrance of this mild. 
smoking tobacco. And you’/l welcome the new de- 
light you discover in your old familiar pipe. Sir 
Walter’s not only milder than most tobaccos, it’s 
fresher—wrapped in gold foil, to preserve all its 
fragrance right down to the last pipeful in the tin. 


LIMITED OFFER 
( for the United States only ) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
| a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 
ll Dept. N »Brown & Williamson T obaccoCorp. Pa 
Winston-Salem, me. &. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 








milder 
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x } y= owe it to yourself to see the many advantages of 
, { living at The Park Central. Features heretofore un- ment 


Overlooking 


Central Park, the Rivers and the Bay...in the 


HEART OF MANFATTAN 


Yet, high above and aside from busy thoroughfares 


We Suvite Vou lo Snspoct rg @ Chis fo to Better ols 
GAIN A NEW CONCEBTION OF LIVING COMFORTS 


A‘ to The Park Central will convince you that this is the world’s finest residential hotel. 
Here you may release yourself from the yoke of household cares . . . cast the servant problem 
to the four winds . . . create the time to enjoy life ... combining all the comforts and privacy of 
home, together with the service and conveniences of modern hotel life. 


Advantages Heretofore Unknown ae Park Central opened its doors in the summer of 
1927, and like all great enterprises faced an adjust- 
riod during which time the operation of this hotel 


known to the world’s greatest hostelries are available here 
... Radio outlets... Electric Refrigeration... Period Salons 


and Roof Patios for private social functions... Roof Gar- 


den, the highest in all New York... Florentine Grill... 
Beautiful Dining Rooms... Largest Swimming Pool in 
New York fed from an artesian well drilled 550 ft. through 
solid rock. . . other features equally unusual and desirable. 


was placed on a most successful and most satisfactory basis 
from the viewpoint of owners and tenants. Now you have 
the opportunity of selecting your home in the world’s 
largest and finest residential hotel while it is still new, 
but thoroughly seasoned with an organization perfected 
through the continued and thorough efforts of ownership- 
management over a period of more than a year. 


Service That Reflects Pride 


O live at The Park Central is to en- 
T joy life at its best, but particularly it 
is to know service as it can be rendered. 
For here there are more than 675 em- 
ployees, every one radiating pride in his 
work. All are anxious to serve you in 
every small detail which you may sug- 
gest. The Park Central is the answer to 
a definite trend among up-to-date Amer- 
icans demanding a home with all the 
advantages of the finest transient hotels. 
And while so many advantages and such 
satisfactory service are available at The 
Park Central,there still remains a home- 
like atmosphere of comfort and repose. 











Florentine Grill 
Opening Sept. 28th 


Come to the Park Central Grill 
and enjoy dinner or supper pre- 
pared by the internationally re- 
nowned Chef, M. Zeller. Also 
dance to the tantalizing melodies 
of Ben Pollack and his great 
Park Central Orchestra which 
opens the new season with a se- 
lection of the popular successes, 
played as only his baton inspires. 











Rentals Surprisingly Low 


N view of the many advantages of liv- 

ing at The Park Central, you would 
naturally expect high rentals—there- 
fore prepare yourself for an agreeable 
surprise, for rentals here are actually 
lower than any comparable suites tin 
New York City. We invite you to inspect 
this great monument to better living 
at your early convenience. Our experi- 
enced and courteous rental staff will be 
pleased to escort you to points of par- 
ticular interest. There is no obligation 
on your part, and you will congratulate 
yourself upon the decision to inspect 
this greatest of all residential hotels. 


Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments of 2 to6 Rooms Available for Immediate Occupancy 


THE DARK CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel With Transient Accommodations 
FIFTY-FIFTH STREET at SEVENTH AVENUE 


6 | 
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FOUR 
DOLLARS 
THE 
POUND 


Neither effort nor ex- 
pense was spared to make 
each Verlaine morsel a 
lavish little confection... 
of a quality fully con-~ 
noted in the elegant set~ 
ting of Salon Verlaine. 
And for the gift that 
must graciously compli- 
ment the recipient... 
Chocolats Verlaine...in 
Parisian bonbonniéres... 
masterpiece of the French 
Art. ee unmistakable evi- 
dences of savoir faire in 


gift giving. 


SAVOY PLAZA HOTEL 
FIFTH - AVENUE 





quartz and jade and chalcedony and 
chrysoprase, and has given them such 
descriptive names as September Morn, 
City of New York (red, white, and 
blue), Du Barry, Autumn Day 
(browns, yellows, and oranges, of 
course), and It—much in key with its 
name. They make charming brides- 
maids’ gifts. Another specialty is gift 
rings, made to order, of the birthstones 
of the recipient; they are like regular 
jewelled guard-rings, except that they 
are set with marquise-cut stones, and 
that make a difference. Miss 
Meyer’s jewelry is, in spite of being 
“costume,” anything but what we 
around here so crudely call junk. 


does 


GIRL who is nearsighted, head- 

achy, utterly dependent upon 
glasses, and prone to extensive automo- 
bile driving at night, can appreciate just 
how wonderful is a new lens, brought 
from Germany, and to be found at 
E. B. Meyrowitz, 520 Fifth Avenue 
(and his other shops). ‘The upper half 
of the lens is deep smoke gray, the 
lower half clear. The result is that, 
looking up and straight ahead, the glare 
of the lights from the cars behind, in 
the mirror, is completely obliterated; 
and looking down, at the road, one’s 
vision isn’t interfered with. They will 
make up your own prescription in these 
lenses, and put them in any kind of 
frame you choose ; the most comfortable 
are the light tortoise-shell spectacles, 
with the gold Oxford bridge. 

Meyrowitz also has every known 
variety of airplane goggles, one pair be- 
ing constructed so that your own lenses 
can be inserted behind the big, curving 
windows of the goggles. 

At this shop I also saw a vest-pocket 
binocular which fits into a soft leather 
case and is just right to take along to 
Meadow Brook or New Haven. It 
magnifies six times, has quick-action 
focus, and is four to five inches long. 
Its name is Luxor Junior, and it would 
make a grand favor for a_ horsey 
banquet. 


S it is officially cooler, I rush to tell 
you that the cheese industry is 

fast assuming the activities of normal 
times, and that the Vendome, 18 East 
Forty-ninth Street, is already stocked 
with swell Gorgonzola, Stilton, Cana- 
dian Port du Salut (very good, and 
made from much richer milk than the 
French, and therefore moister), and 
Bel Paese, the divine Italian cheese 
with the consistency of Gruyére, the 
appearance of Port du Salut, and the 
flavor of nothing else in the world. 
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From New York 
Jan. 22—104 days 


More than sunshine and palms! More 
than superb food and service! 104 days of 
seeing and doing in the most intriguing, 
most “untoured” parts of the world. 

West Indies . .. South America . . . South 
Africa ... East Africa . . 
Janeiro... BuenosAires ...Cape Town. .. 


. Egypt. Rio de 


Zanzibar. The pampas .. . the jungles ... 
the wild East Coast. Victoria Falls. . . Kim- 
berley Diamond Mines...Zimbabwe. Start- 
ing from New York .. . Ending with Paris, 
London. The cruise of contrasts. 

And all this from the decks of the Duch- 
ess of Atholl (new), equipped with 1928's 
latest tropic-sea comforts and luxuries. 
The management, ship and shore, is by 
the world’s greatest travel system. 

Don’t you want the details ... now? From 
New York, January 22. As low as $1500. 
It is wise to apply now for booklets which 
detail everything. Your own agent, or Cana- 
dian Pacific District Office. E. T. Stebbing, 
General Agent, 344 Madison Ave., at 44th 
Street, New York. 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


Round the World: 136 days . . . Dec. 1, 1928. Em- 
press of Australia. Mediterranean: 72 days . . . Feb 
4, 1929 . . . Empress of Scotland. West Indies: 16 
. « Dec. 22, 1928; 29 days... Jan. 10 and Feb. 
. . Duchess of Bedford (new). 


days . 
11, 1929 . 


9 
Canadian 
. Pacific . 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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They also have the highest-hat Swiss 
cheese from Switzerland, and by the 
time you read this will be displaying 
a fresh shipment of Pont-I’Evéque and 
the very finest Camembert. 


HERE is a little dingus in the 

Gift Shop at Franklin Simon 
which begins with a square silk box, 
and ends with two decks of cards, a 
score pad, a mechanical pencil, a pack- 
age of cigarettes, an ash tray, and a 
lichter. Probably the thing for that 
desert island. Altman’s have facc- 
cleansing tissues of their own make— 
Alsam—which certainly do a_beauti- 
ful job, removing every trace of grease. 
They are packed in big double rolls 
ample for the most extravagant lady. 


a, c. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


The Honor R oll of Radio 
—-knobs and Buttons— 

Technical Matters 

HE Ameri- 


can Associa- 
tion of Radio 
Manufacturers 
has put on_ its 
1928 Show at the 
Garden, and here 
I am in the good 
old familiar state, 
dvipping pam- 
phlets from every 
pore and deciding that what I really 
need is a quiet week in the country. 
While the show officials were busy 
demonstrating radio photography and 





putting on television experiments and 
things, I was darting about the out- 
skirts of the crowd hoping to straighten 
everything out so you could get this 
year’s set and still have some time left 
over for your Christmas shopping. 
Remember a telephone call to almost 
any of the concerns mentioned will 
bring their equipment right to your 
upartment where you can have it 
demonstrated in peace—you can even 
have two or three sets at a time and 
judge for yourself which works best. 

From what I observed I make the 
following recommendations for the 
Hall of Fame. 

Eveready; because their A. C. set 
Model 2 is an unobtrusive little piece 
in a die-cast aluminum cabinet, lac- 
quered dark green (you can always 
paint it another color) and outlined 
With stripings of natural aluminum. 
Cabinet upheld on four detachable 


m 


modernistic legs; very decent for a 























- Liptoes -- Ly pities 


a new kindl of youthful alress 


a Tiptoes tn silver 
and drifting white tulle 
aaa typifies Jay-Thorpe 
Misses’ dresses. S lender 
°° poised oe beauti ully 
made. And pleasantly 


moderate as to price. 


Jay-Thorpe 


There's a rare type of youthful 
dress “- subtle . « Sure of itself ‘ 
with social presence and Paris back- 
? . 
ground ao that Ss now a specialty 


with Jay-Thorpe bere You'll find 


, 


it in the new blue and beige Misses 


Salon — in models for the very 


+ 


young or very slender figure. And 


2 


all sizes from the new “11-misses 


to 20! Prices begin at 49.50. 


Ine 


57TH AND 56TH STREET WEST 


ore 





Don’t Go Downin the Mine, Daddy! 


OT that he wanted to. What was the gold rush compared 
to this... hours underground with half a million others, 
all in a hurry. 


What if he did miss the local? Would anyone care? The last 
time he had managed to fight his way home, covered with soot, 
his wife hadn’t known him. And little Elsie... he buried his face 
in his hands. 


The tragedy of a wasted life. Why slave to support a family he 
never saw? He wouldn’t do it—it wasn’t fair. He’d move them to 
Tudor City where he could walk to work. High, quiet and cool 
on the East River Front—a pleasant change from his old mine. 
Shops, restaurants, parks, garage, a playground for the children, 
even a miniature golf course. A wide variety of apartments at 
reasonable rentals. Renting office at the east end of 42nd Street. 
(Vanderbilt 8860.) 


PROSPECT TOWER and TUDOR TOWER, hotel apartments, I 
room, from $950—2 rooms, from $1350. The MANOR, The CLOISTER 
and The HERMITAGE—housekeeping apartments, 1 room, from 
$850—2 rooms, from $1100—3 rooms, from $1600—4 rooms, from 
$1890—S5 rooms, from $2700—all immediate occupancy. 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


LIVE IN 


Tapor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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man’s room. Seven tubes; one recti- 
fier. “Table models of similar design; 
no frills—no Gothic arches. 

Atwater Kent; because Model 7800), 
the Cellarette DeLuxe, has twenty- 
four glasses, four decanters, one silv: 
shaker (quart size), tray, spoon, fruit 
knife, corkscrew, bottle opener, glass 
fruit reamer, humidor with special 
moistening device, and a radio receivy- 
ing set. Also because Model 41, whic! 
duplicates the old favorite Model 40 in 
every other respect, is a D C receiver, 
operating successfully on the house cur- 
rent in D C districts. 

Grebe; because their DeLuxe Con- 
sole model was among the simplest in 
sight; a nice piece of cabinet work. 

Stromberg-Carlson; for their re- 
straint in listing their cone speaker on 
a tripod base simply as “No. 16 Con 
Speaker;” not “Faithful Reproduction, 
Early American Tip-Top Pie-Crust 
Table Cone,” which is what I thought 
was the point. Apologies and con- 
gratulations. 

Superior Cabinet Corporation; be- 
cause they are on the right track in 
going in for modernist cabinet designs 
with natural wood finishes and _ at- 
tached concealed speakers. What is 
the use of having modernist designers 
in this world if they aren’t going to do 
something about radio cabinets, any- 
way? 

Lyric; because I liked Model 60— 
a pleasantly designed table cabinet, ap- 
propriate for any bookshelf. What 
is more, the speaker shown with it was 
really not bad. 


AYBE I just don’t understand 

about speakers. I can’t seem to 
see any good reason why these must b: 
like something detached from an altar 
or else be modelled after the headlights 
on an automobile. There are probabl; 
technical complications, and you can 
usually find some place to hide them 
anyway; there isn’t any use sobbing 
about it. 


LL the customers were intrigued 
with the Zenith Automatic. 
This is the set that does its own tuning 
in, by the button system. When the 
set is installed, you tune the buttons 
each to a station—like WEAF, or WJZ 
—by operating a central drum; the in- 
staller will do it for you if you like. 
Thereafter, if you have been careful 
about labelling the little knobs, tuning 
in is simply a matter of pressing th: 
right button. Of course you can al- 
ways get additional stations on th: 
drum. 
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There are nine buttons; you have, 
therefore, your choice of nine stations. 
Personally, I could never make up my 
mind. 


HAD fun, watching the automatic 

Electrola Radiola function. This 
is a somewhat large radio cabinet— 
Italian Renaissance, they say—with a 
victrola attachment in the top that you 
expect is going to call you by name any 
minute. The victrola part is the kind 
that winds itself; feeds itself; rejects 
or repeats ten and twelve-inch records 
—all you have to do is select your pro- 
eram for the evening, and then push 
buttons. I asked how long the semi- 
permanent Tungs-tone needle lasted, 
and they said it would probably outlast 
me as auistener. This I didn’t think 
much of as sales talk, all thing: con- 
sidered; but no matter. 

Atwater-Kent had one of these ma- 
chines, also enclosed in an early Italian 
case. I don’t know what the special 
advantage is in Italian cases, but they all 
seem to do it. 


RACTICAL advice to radio sales 

prospects: Before you order your set, 
call up your electric-light company and 
find out definitely whether your home 
district uses direct or alternating cur- 
rent; then go to your dealer and tell 
him all. Ifa rotary converter is neces- 
sary to proper hook-up between your 
kind of current and your choice of 
radio, don’t forget that you will also 
need a filter. This is the gadget that 
goes about eliminating the hum result- 
ant upon rectification. —B. B. 


WHAT | GIVE 
MY KIDDIES TO READ 


[| PAPER FOR THE PARENT- 
TEACHERS CLUB | 


F’TER my kiddie has come home 

from school, washed our lunch 
dishes which I leave for him when 
I go to the movies, attended his Boy 
Scout Meeting and done the home- 
work for the day, I spend the 
moments before his bedtime in read- 
ing to him from a wonderful little 
book. It is called “Great Mothers of 
Great Sons.” 

It is a wholesome little book, full of 
inspiring thoughts, and contains abso- 
lutely no sex-appeal. My idea is that 
showing him the wonderful relation- 
ship that all the great men in this book 
cem to have had with their mothers 
vill help him to be great when he 











FURSby 
GUNTHER 


otice the 
luxurious collars that 
distinguish the Fur Wrap 
this seasom ... the cuffs 
that take unusual 
shapes ... the silhouette 
Slightly molded to the 
hip-line. In CARACUE. 
EBE@ADZATE.,. WEEE, 
EFRMENE and other 
fime furs we present the 
authemtic changes im 


this season’s Mode. 


Farin AWE. at 36th SIREEE 











You simply can’t 


run out of matches! 


ESTER needs 
refueling only 5 


or 6 times a year. 


ESTER has relegated matches 

to limbo, along with gas 
lights and other antiquities... Today 
when one bids friends “light up,” 
VESTER provides the flame. 


In the home, at the office or the club 
— wherever clever people foregather 
—you will find this perfected Table 
Lighter . . . Convenient to hold and 
easy to light, VESTER can be used 
and used with one re-fill of fuel... 
Its recessed flame stays lit even ina 
breeze. 


VESTER stands 3’2 inches high and 
sells in the smart shops for $7.50 
in silver-plate and $10 in “Lincoln 
Gold”, silver- and gold-plate com- 
binations, leather or enamel finishes. 


ALFRED VESTER SONS, INC., Providence, R. I. 
E. & J. BASS, INC., New York City 


ester 


TABLE LIGHTEPRL 















grows up and to give me the credit that 
they were all glad to give their dear 
little mothers who made them what 
they were, whatever that might be. 

Eddie seems to be interested in it, 
particularly in the illustrations, which I 
think shows a love of art, as they are 
all by famous artists, or, if not, ex- 
press the purest sentiments. ‘There is 
one of the Father of His Country bid- 
ding goodbye to his mother as he goes 
off to Valley Forge, or to cross the Dela- 
ware. She is saying, “Goodbye, my son; 
old age is rapidly approaching my vi- 
tals’—and little Eddie asked me if 
they didn’t have canned things then. 
I did not quite see myself why he did 
not get her some fresh food, but you 
must never let your kiddies suspect that 
you do not know everything, for they 
lose respect for you. So I turned it 
off with a laughing quip. ‘Then there 
is another of Nancy Hanks, peeking in 
the door to see how little Abe is getting 
on with his homework on the shovel. 
And the last picture, and the one that 
teaches what is perhaps the best lesson 
for the kiddies of today, is a photograph 
of “Lindy” and Mrs. Lindbergh, and 
underneath are the words of that beau- 
tiful popular song: 

“Lucky Lindy, knows every cloud, 
“The sort of a boy makes his mother 
feel proud’ — 

How the Lindberghs must love to 
look at that! 

Of course the book is not all senti- 
ment: there is plenty about the great 
deeds they did and laid to their mothers. 
This part, I think, will be good for 
Eddie, and apt to make him a better 
hero or President or whatever he may 
turn out to be, generous and good 
to old people and yet manly, and not 
afraid of anything. Why, we had only 
been reading the book a little while 
before the kiddie, who used to be so 
timid, had a fight with a florist’s boy 
twice his age. And what a coincidence! 
It was on Mother’s Day! 

—SyLvia FuLLER 
i 


FOR RENT—Splendid apartment. Ideal 
for man and wife and not more than one 
child. No dogs or cats. Will rent to 
Jew, Gentile, Ku Klux, or Catholic, no 
religious prejudice. Prefer party favor- 
able to Al Smith but a Hooverite is ac- 
ceptable if he is in position.to keep his rent 
paid.—/JV illiamson (IW. Va.) News. 


And his mouth shut? 
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JEANNINE 


I Dreain of Lilac Time 


‘Jeannine, I Dream of Lilac Time’’—Theme 
Song of Motion Picture ‘Lilac Time’’ 

“Lonely Little Bluebird’?—Allen McQuhae, 
tenor, with orchestra 4015 


‘‘Doin’ the New Low Down” — Fox Trots 
“Digga Digga Do”’—From Lew Leslie’s ““Black- 
birds of 1928”’ 4014 
‘Jungle Blues’’—Fox Trot 
*‘Room 1411’’—Shimmy One Step. Bennie 
Goodman’s Boys 4013 
“Polly Wolly Doodle” — Vocal, Uke-Guitar 
“If I Only Knew’’—Wendell Hall, with 
4024 


Orchestra 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick Records 






PANATROPES:-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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POPULAR 
RECORDS 


Happiness, Harry Rich- 
man and Unhappiness— 
Ground and Lofty Dance 
Records 





HE “Mr. 
a H oover— 
. Mr. Smith” non- 


=a partisan campaign 
Zor cantata, recently 
we a endorsed by this 
«2 gS district, is available 
on a Victor record made by the Happi- 
ness Boys. It is doubled up with 
“Sing, Sister, Sing,” an agreeable 
enough duet, but the reason for buying 





the record is the political aria. 

For vocal virtuosity, the best effort 
of the past few record issues is “Pm on 
the Crest of a Wave,” sung by Harry 
Richman for Brunswick. This is as 
good as Sefior Harry’s “I Just Roll 
Along,” which was a high wa-wa mark 
of the season. For good measure there 
is “What D’Ya Say!” cooed by the 
M. Harry and Frances Williams. 

Two sad songsters whom you may 
care to investigate are Nita Mitchell, 
who immortalizes “Old Man Sun- 
shine” and “Because My Baby Don’t 
Mean ‘Maybe’ Now” for Okeh, and 
Pete Woolery (that’s a lyrical name 
for you!) who chants “If You Don’t 
Love Me” and “Moonlight Madness” 
for Columbia. 


ANCE records are running more 

to low-down effects this month, 
although there are still some lofty 
symphonic meanderings. 

Juncie Buiues and A Jazz Ho t- 
paAy—Ted Lewis and his Band. Lewis 
at his most ultramarine. <A fine addi- 
tion to the calorific anthology. (Col- 
umbta ) 

JEANNINE and Our oF THE 
Dawn—Nat Shilkret and the Victor 
Orchestra. Two remarkable schmalz 
fantasies. (Victor) 

Dorn’ THE NEw Low Down and 
Dica Dica Doo—Duke Ellington and 
his Orchestra. Superlative heat from 
“Blackbirds.” (Okeh) 

To Sprinc and TwInkKLETOEs— 
Fairchild and Rainger with Orchestra. 
A brilliant two-piano version of the 
Grieg chocolate, and one of those 


handmade piano routines, both cleverly 


scored and performed. (Brunswick) 

Jusr a Lrrtce Birr oF Drirrwoop 
and QOut-O’-Town Gat — Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra. Rich, 
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DECORATED AND PRESENTED BY DON DICKERMAN 


Cr (ALL OAL TMM 9 
OATURDAY SEPT. 22k 


RUDY VAILLEE 


AND HIS YALE COLLEGIANS AT 
DINNER, SUPPER, &€&3 SAT. TEA 


(STRICTLY FORMAL AFTER 10.30) 


REGENT O250 PLAZA 8559 
EO 
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have to do is re- 
member the name— 
our designers have done 

the rest—for Van _ Raalte 
Singlettes are the perfect under- 
wear you’ve dreamed of. Caressing 
luxury in the touch of it! Designer’s 
magic in the cut of it! Clever economy 
in the laundering and amazing wear 
of it. Of course you'll remember to 
ask for them—Van Raalte Singlettes. 


VaN RAALTE Co. 
Dept. A 


295 Fifth Ave., New York City 


VAN RAALTE 
Jingl ettes 








syrupy draughts from the Whiteman 
fountains. (Columbia) 

Don’r Cry, Basy and Is Ir Gonna 
Be Lono?—Frankie Masters and his 
Orchestra. “Two divertimenti, for 
dancers especially. (Victor) 

Ir You Don’r-Love ME and TEN 
LirrLe Mites From Town — Sam 
Lanin and his Famous Players. Volu- 
minous and effective exercises in the 
best ballroom manner. (Okfeh) 

NaGaAsAKit and WHEN SWEET 
SustE Gors STEPPIN’ By—Six Jump- 
ing Jacks. Paprika cavatinas. ( Bruns- 
wick ) —Pop 





TIMELY WARNING—V 


AN ILLUMINATING COMPENDIUM OF 
Ciry OrbDINANCEs You May 
Nor Know Asout 


O person shall take into or use in 
any barn or stable any lighted 
candle. 

No person shall take up, move, or 
disturb any curb, gutter, stone, tree, or 
fence except under permit. 

All visitors and all members of the 
Zoblogical Park force are strictly for- 
bidden to bring intoxicating liquors, in- 
cluding beer, into the Zodlogical Park, 
or to sell such liquors in the park. This 
prohibition shall not apply to cordials 
and spirits that may be ordered by the 
medical officer of the Zovdlogical Park 
staff for medicinal purposes. 

No person, having the right and the 
ability to prevent, shall take or drive any 
horse or other animal upon any side- 
walk. 

No person shall cast, throw, or de- 
posit on any sidewalk or crossing, in any 
street or public place, any part or portion 
of any fruit or vegetable, which, when 
stepped upon by anyone, is liable to cause, 
or does cause, him or her to slip or fall. 

No person shall beat a drum for the 
purpose of attracting attention to any 
show of beasts, birds, or other things. 

No bicycle shall be allowed to pro- 
ceed in any street of the city by inertia 
or momentum, with the feet of the rider 
removed from the pedals. 

No person shall perform on any 
musical instrument in any street unless 
he shall have been licensed as an itin- 
erant musician. 

No person shall sweep any substance 
from the sidewalk into a grating used 
for the purpose of ventilating any sub- 
way railroad. 

No person shall carry matches in a 
cellar of a wholesale drug store. 

—JosEPH P. PoLLARD 
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7D Wynn! Ed Wynn! It was 
positively**Scandal’’-ous, that 


Saturday night—the way you 
wereopenly envying Mrs. Wynn’s 
meltingly tender, temptingly 
juicy Tenderloin steak. We even 
saw you accept a sample of its 
fragrantly luscious goodness! We 
were so relieved, for the good 
wife’s sake, when you whispered, 
‘Tenderloin Steak Reuben’s for 
me too’’, in the waiter’s ear. 











You know, Joe Frisco, our un- 
usual versatility burst on us, 
sudden like, when we observed 
you earnestly demolishing such 
fine old homely dishes as Apple 
Pancake, Reuben’s style, and 
home made stewed pears. Oh 
yes, we do know the meaning of 
versatility! If you had been in 
the business of satisfying both 
simple and sophisticated tastes 
for as long as we have...but then 
you do know—being a pretty 
versatile chap yourself! 








We hardly know whom to men- 
tion first—but we’re sure hus- 
band Tom Meighan won’t mind 
if we spotlight you first Mrs. 
Meighan. Anyway, we so enjoyed 
seeing how you relished your 
Chicken a la King (sumptuously 
prepared in Reuben’s inimitable 
way!) that we almost overlooked 
Tom’s plate of “Chicken Reu- 
benola” (Chop Suey, glorified 
and sublimified to heights of 
deliciousness no Chinese Man- 
darin ever dreamed of)! 


REUBENS 


from a sandwich to a National Institution 


Always Open: Breakfast; Lunch- 


eon; Dinner; After Theatre 





Madison Ave. at 59th—Broadway at 81st 
Philadelphia: 213 South Broad Street 
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THE NEW YORKER 
MORE HAPPY RETURNS 


ELL, they’re almost all back 

—and last night I took my 

regular annual inventory of re- 
turn-from-Europe presents and checked 
ip my expense accounts for the sea- 
son’s going-away gifts. Returns this 
year are slightly below average, but ’'m 
not in the red yet. I submit the follow- 
ing statement, which any man _ or 
woman can understand: 


Season 1928 





IrEM No. 1—One patent cigarette 
lighter—not Dunhill. From Aunt 
Emma. 

Value about $1.75 
Expenditure: 

“My Trip Abroad” 

Diary 1.60 
Net Profit $0.15 


lrEM No. 2—Two pairs wool socks 
from Mrs. Koch. ‘Too small for Joe 
Koch; too small for me too. 

Value 
Expenditure: 

“My Trip Abroad” 


Diary $1.60 





Net Loss $1.60 


IrEM No. 3—Half dozen fancy French 
handkerchiefs. Monogram r. J. M. 
From Marion. ‘Middle initial always 
largest in Franee”—Marion. 
Value as 
ment present for 
Bob Jeffries 
Expenditure: 
Orchid (special sale 
at Fleischman’s) 2.50 


engage- 


$4.00 


$1.50 


IreEmM No. 4—One quart Chateau 
Yquem from Pete (Canada). 


Net Profit 





Value at present 
market $10.00 
Expenditure: 
One Bacardi 75 
Net Profit $ 9.25 


[rem No. 5—One bottle Narcisse Noir 
from Edna (wrong box). 
Value as going- 


away present for 





Muriel $10.00 
Expenditure: 
Party at Cascades 8.75 plus tip 
Net Profit $ 1.25 


[rems Nos. 6, 7, and 8—Nothing 
from Babs (engaged), nothing from 
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UTUMN 


CLOTHING for the 
Gentleman 





~—~AA BPA BARD 


ABBA ’?LBAEABMANEEEASS 
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Drowning King 


HIS is the 107th fall that 
we have offered the season’s 
smartest topcoats and suits to a 
discerning clientele. Since 1821 
our clothing has been notable 
for faultless workmanship, 


good taste, extreme moderation 
of cost. In keeping with this 
distinguished tradition, our 
1928 selection for fall embodies 
the latest styles and the choicest 
of new fabrics and patterns. 


One East 45th St., just off Fifth Avenue 


1265 Broadway at 32nd St. - 
Fulton St. & DeKalb Ave. 


Brooklyn: 


° 260 4th Ave, at 21st St. 











"Good to 
the last drop” 





N, single coffee grown 
can yield 


this blended richness 











ad’ 


fe pilus subtii 





il | Expenditure: 
} Paid for at cost 


le parfu sey 


i7eue dela paix-paris 
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Mr. and Mrs. Christie, nothing fr: 
Madge (haven’t seen her yet). 
Value 
Expenditures: 
One box Bagatelle 





Chocolates $2.00 
One Harper's, one 
Vanity Fair, one 
Life (file copies 
—office ) 
One “My Trip 
Abroad” Diary 1.60 
Net Loss $3.60 


Ir—EmM No. 9—Post Card of Le Man- 
neken-Pis, Brussels, from Ed (twelfth ). 
Value 
Expenditure: 
“My Trip Abroad”’ 


Diary $1.60 





Net Loss $1.60 
[rem No. 10—“Ulysses,” from Ste\ 
and Al (ordered). 








Value .. $12.00 
3.00 
Net Profit $ 9.00 


Irem No. 11—One tie. Label “Saks- 
lifth Avenue,” from Uncle Ed. Ex- 
{ changed. 

| Value (ascertained) $2.00 
Expenditure: 


Book ( mother’s ) 











| Net Profit 
'! Trem No. 12—One postcard, Le Man- 
neken-Pis, Brussels, from the “‘“Gang”’ 
| (thirteenth). 
Value 
F.xpenditure: 
Party (Dutch) and 
worth it 


$2.00 


$11.25 





Net Loss $1 1.25 
Irem No. 13—One deck bridge cards 


and score pad from Anne. 


Value . , Sieve 
} Expenditure: 
' One deck bridge 
cards and score 
pad (same)........ 1.75 


— 


Even Break 











in- 
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Irem No. 14—Four letters: “Good 
boat. Lots of liquor. Crowd wet.” 
Value ........ 
[Expenditure : 
Four telegrams: 
“Don’t do any- 
thing I wouldn’t 
do. Stop. That’s 
ten words.” . $1.20 





Net Loss $1.20 


Irem No. 15—Post Card, Le Manne- 
ken-Pis, Brussels, from Charlie. Also 
cable, “Can you spare $50. Am in 
Nice.” 

Value . 
Expenditure: 

“My Trip Abroad” 





Diary .... $1.60 
Cable—“‘No.” ...... 1.25 
Net Loss .. : $2.85 


Irems Nos. 16 to 21—The Rivers, 
Syl, Hank, Grandma, the boss, Mary 
—-still to be heard from. 
Possibilities—all but Mary—poor. 


RECAPITULATION 





Profit =u $23.15 
Loss eh) 22.10 
Total Profit Season 1928 .. $ 1.05 
Total Profit Season 1927 .. $ 2.36 


Expenditures for Season 1929 must 
be cut. Order placed for one dozen 
memo books @ 38c a piece, wholesale. 
Diaries. —Ropert Jay Miscu 


TO THE LOVE~LORN 
EDITOR 


A handsome youth came calling me 
A-knocking at my door, 

He offered me his heart and all 
His gold forevermore. 


“Your home is sweet and virginal, 
The fireplace purrs content; 

It’s very nice and peaceful here, 
But who will pay the rent?” 


Said he to me. And I—I slammed 

The door and sang a song. 

But now the rent’s long overdue: 

Miss Fairfax—was I wrong? 
—CATHERINE GIRDLER 


Wardell is beaten up in the chop suey 
so brutally that he dies.—St. John Ervine 
in the World. 


A cluttery death. 











HARACTERISTIC of the dinner 
hour at Park & Tilford “5th and 
57th” is an atmosphere attuned to a 
pitch of continental smartness ... a 
thoughtful service rendered with old- 
world courtesy ...a cuisine to delight 
the most exacting palate. And so... 
here . . . dinner plays a dual réle —it 
regales the inner man, and refreshes 


the inner spirit w wv wv vw & 


Dinner—Seven to Nine O’ Clock 
(Table d’Hote or a la Carte) 


After-Theatre Service Until One O’ Clock 


PARK &TILFORD 
5 “Avenue a 57° Street 
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ROYALLY WELCOMED 
AT THE FRONT DOOR 
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This isno common package to be 
relegated to the tradesmen’s en- 
trance. Rather its prized contents 
are hastened to Madame with celer- 
ity. For it is from M. Kargere of 
the Champ- Elysees via his New 
York shop at Fifth and Fifty-first 
and contains the latest frock from 
Paris. 
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AFTERNOON DRESSES 
EVENING GOWNS 
SPORT SUITS 
LINGERIE 
TABLE LINENS 
NOVELTIES 


Karccre 


630 fietn Ave.,N 


PARIS-39 AVE.DES CHAMPS a 
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POLO 


The Importance of Not 
Being Earnest—Flashes 
and Facts—Questions 


HERE comes 
an end to 
everything and it is 
just possible that an 
end has come to the 
string of interna- 
tional victories which 
i this country has won 
° in polo. Since 1914, 

we have not lost a single game in an 
international match. Not since the 
British came to Meadow Brook and 
then returned to Ypres and the Somme 
has any team, as a matter of fact, come 
anywhere near defeating this country. 
On the date of this issue—alw: ays 
granting there are not any more winds, 
rains, or other acts of God—the gentle- 
men of the pampas will be riding forth 






on International Field for the first 
game against the United States. For 


the past few days the Argentine players 


have been going about with broad 
smiles on their faces. 


The visitors are coming up to the 
big series in far better shape, mentally 
and physically, than the players of the 
United States. This has been a well- 
handled Argentine team, 
many postponements of the series. 


despite the 


HANDBOOK could be written 

some time on the etiquette of 
handling a visiting team. Jack Nelson 
has done his job splendidly this season, 
carefully refraining from allowing his 
team to go against too strong opposition 
when it was not ready; politely refusing 
to have his team sent to any more re- 
sorts after Rumson. By sticking at the 
Meadow Brook Club and playing along 
there on an even, rising plan of cam- 
paign, they clicked the week before the 
big matches, which is the time when 
you really ought to click. 

The temperament of the Argentine 
ought to be the subject for another 
treatise, for certainly there has been 
every reason for these chaps to feel a 
bit discouraged as the rain and the 
influenza played a tune on their stable 
roof. Instead, they appear at ease and 
relaxed. ‘They seem to be having far 
more fun out of the thing than our 
players. I do not remember having 
seen Tommy Hitchcock smile once this 
year anywhere in the vicinity of 
polo field. 

The Argentines make a 


and 


miss, 
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| WHY THE 
| WINDERMERE? 







Why?... Because the Windermere’s 
400 families enjoy a distinguished 
dining room... efficient maid 
service ...a sun-drenched roof 
solarium... serving pantries with 
electrical refrigeration . . . apart- 
ments with porches ... room ser- 
vice at no extra charge... fleet 
elevators ... private dining rooms 
for social functions . .. suites furn- 
ished with skill, not just filled with 
furniture... alert hotel service ... 
comfort, consideration, courtesy. 


A few 1, 2 and 3 room suites are 
available! Why not the Winder- 
mere? 


THe 
WINDERMERE 
666 West Enw Ave, 
Coaner 92 STACET 


HENRY F. RITCHEY a 
MANAGING DIRECTOR Zhe: 
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: The Center 
Of The Town 


Consider painting in the heart 
of New York. A step off 
Park Avenue, trains pow Fn 
way in the building and the 
studios high above the city 
Classes in Painting, Draw- 
ing, Illustration, and Design. 

Send for Catalogue. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal 
Room 7013 New York City 


TS OLN SON 
| Tre Powers Hotel 


is ideally situated 
in the center of busi- 
ness activities. Recent- 
ly refurnished. Large 
rooms—new baths. 300 
rooms from $2.25 up. 

Roy P. BrarnarD 

Managing Director 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


under same manage- 
ment 


POWERS *j. 
| HOTEL 
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they twirl their mallets in a gay little 
gesture; they shout in Spanish at each 
other, the crowd laughs and they laugh 
back at them. 

The fact is inescapable that all sea- 
son the visitors have been taking this 
thing far more as a game than have the 
home players. The well-known inten- 
sity and over-emphasis always charged 
to the American in sport have been very 
much in evidence this year. It may be 
that this great seriousness will win for 
the United States, but there is the sneak- 
ing suspicion that the Argentines are 
going to have a bit more fun out of 
it, win, lose, or draw. 

There is also the possibility that this 
very intensity is going to be a contribu- 
ting cause to the defeat of the United 
States, if we are defeated. ‘The 
American practice games have been 
played at such a terrific rate and under 
so much pressure that all the players 
have suffered from it. 

Hitchcock of late has not been play- 
ing the polo he displayed earlier in the 
year, and Mike Stevenson has been 
having lapses. Any Argentine victory 
will be due in part to the mustachioed 
Irish captain who has been having the 
time of his life over here this season, 
Captain Pat Roark. 

This British Internationalist, with 
nothing on his mind but to have a good 
time, has been playing the very best 
sort of polo against the United States 
team and has been largely instrumen- 
tal in their practice defeats. He has 
been playing so well that one wonders 
what might have happened if he had 
played this way with the British Army- 
in-India last season. 


T the polo-pony show: Raymond 
Guest showing in a slate-colored 
jodhpur suit, and Winston in knicker- 
bockers and white shoes... Fred Tred- 
well, Fred Post’s colored boy, riding 
with the most amazing artistry and 
making everything he rode look great 
... The same Tredwell’s grin when 
he took a blue in one class . . . Some 
of the Argentine gauchos showing 
ponies and doing it well. . . Devereux 
Milburn back again and holding court 
in the little officials’ tent . . . Ambrose 
Clark’s coach up against the side rails 


. « « Harold E. Talbott, ; doleful 
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Among The sort of men who have time 


the to keep their score under par 


favor John Ward shoes for match 


Pleasure 


or medal play. ‘Fakes a good shoe 


Class to help a good game! 


¢ JehnWard 


MEN’S SHOES 
555 Sth Avenue - north of 45th Street 
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W. 42d St., Pop. 
Mats. Wed, Sat. 


NEW AMSTERDAM 











Erlanger, Dillingham @& Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 
MARILYN MILLER me 

“ROSALIE "win | “seats. 
JACK DONAHUE en 





L Y R I Cc THEATRE, West 42nd St. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 


ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 


DENNIS KING 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 


Version 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE. 54th st. and 6th 


Ave. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 


SHOW BOAT 


Howard Marsh 
Sammy White 
Edna May Oliver 





Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan 


an 
CHARLES WINNINGER 


-——[3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES }—— 








of B'way 


AMBASSADOR ans 190 iMate Wed. tet. 


A. H. WOODS presents A NEW MELODRAMA 


“FAST LIFE” 


by Samuel Shipman & John B. Hymer 
CHESTER MORRIS—CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


and a distinguished cast including 
WILLIAM MORRIS & CRANE WILBUR 








Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK sisi" 


SHINE” 
GEO. M- COHAN mati.” 


"y & 43rd. Eves. 8:30 
Wed. & Sat., 2:30 





-———{ DAVID BELASCO presents} + 


* TJ ACHELOR 


: FATHER 


By Edward Childs Carpenter 
with JUNE WALKER—C. AUBREY 
SMITH—GEOFFREY KERR 
BELASC Thea., W. 44th St., Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 





SCHWAB AND MANDEL a 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


GOOD NEWS 


with GEORGE OLSEN’S MUSIC 
“Greatest of All Modern Musical Comedies.”’ 
—Leonard Hall, Eve. Telegram 
CHANIN’S Evenings at 8:25 


46th ST. THEA. Matiness | WED 


9.95 





—{ Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present bh 


MEDY THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER 
THE MUSICAL cos KEK TWAIN'S 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


VANDERBILT Thea., W. 48th St. Eves. 


8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat 








Theatre, B'way, 40 St. Evs. 8:30 


EMPIRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


A New Comedy by Arthur Richman with 


MARY BOLAND 


REGINALD 
MATTHEWS MASON 














about whether the Open would be 
played . . . Captain Wesley J. White 
being diplomatic .. . 

Fred Post inviting people to the 
barbecue which is to be held the day 
he auctions the Argentines’ ponies after 
it is all over ... Arturo Kenny taking 
pictures . . . Watson Webb showing 
Fairy Girl . . . The Preeces, Godfrey 
and sons, blinding the judges with 
salmon-colored shirts and matching 
handkerchiefs . . . The great struggle 
between Prince Friarstown and Wild 
Tint ... Jimmy Cooley’s towel eraser 
on ie bl: ackboard Little Louis 
Stoddard showing a pony. 

Do you know that none of the 
Hitchcock horses are shod on the fore- 
feet but that their hoofs are prepared 
by Mr. Hitchcock, Sr., and that any- 
way they never run on anything but 
turf, being moved by van wherever 
they go? That the same Mr. 
Hitchcock has personally brought 
Tommy’s ponies along to a_ great 
pitch? ... That Mike Stevenson refer- 
eed an Argentine game in black-and- 
red checkered jodhpurs that were 
pretty swell? . That practically all 
the members of the Army polo team 
are acting as goal judges at the Inter- 
national? —MarRTINGALE 


HAUNTED HOUSE 


If your house is old and 
Attic stairs are steep, 
Better not to climb them 

When everyone’s asleep. 


You might find a fey one 
Still amidst the clutter, 
Sewing where the stars shine 

Through a broken shutter. 


Sewing on a white gown 

With spider web for thread, 
Lace for a christening! 

A shroud for the dead? 


By moonlight, by starlight, 
Her needle bright with rust, 
Her hair as pale as silver, 


Her gown as frail as dust. 


What can she be sewing 
So delicate and fair? 
She’s making a wedding 
Nobody will wear. 

—FraAnceEs PARK 


gown 


WANTED—Part time work by man so- 
ber and reliable after six o’clock evenings 
and Sundays.—Adv. in 
Examiner. 


Which, after all, is something. 


San Francisco 
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GEO. M. COHAN presents | 
penmt 
The American Actor 


WALTER HUSTON 


in Ring Lardner’s American Play 


“ELMER:.GREAT” 
LYCEU THEA. 45th St. East of B’ 


Eves.: 8:30 Mats.: Thur. & S 
A New American Comedy 


“BY REQUEST” 


by J. C. Nugent and Elliott Nugent 


with ELLIOTT NUGENT 
HUDSON THEA., 44th St. East of B’way 


Eves.: 8:30 Mats.: Wed. & Sat 
GEO. M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


with POLLY WALKER 


in the New Musical Comedy 


**BILLIE’®’ 


Words and music by Mr. COHAN 
A musicalization of a Cohan farce. One 
Hundred Singing and Dancing Americans 


MONDAY NIGHT, Oct. 1, 8:30 Sharp 
ERLANGER THEA. a St. West of B’way 

















-—{ A THEATRE GUILD production 


ts.: Wed. & Sat 


EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 


Rage mi 


JOHN GOLDE 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 


Dinner Intermission at 7:40 to 9 








GEORGE THEATRE 
waite’ss APOLLO  w.42nasr. 
EVES. 8:20—MATINEES WED. AND SAT. 2:30 


9TH EDITION 


GEORGE WHITE’S 


ALL ALL 


xew SCANDALS xzw 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW 
With the World’s Greatest Cast 








Thea.,124W. 43rdst. | 


HENRY MILLER’S Bre.) sis 
8. & Sat. 2:30 
“I was 1 naroseed and Entertemed.” 
Heywood Broun, Telegram 


GENTLEMEN 
of the PRESS 


A NEWSPAPER COMEDY By WARD MOREHOUSE 
Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 








Thea., 50 St. & 7th Av. 


EARL CARROLL Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
W. C. FIELDS WY coITION 


7TH EDITION OF 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 


with RAY DOOLEY—JOE FRISCO 
DOROTHY KNAPP and 56 BEAUTIES 
VINCENT LOPEZ (Himself) & HIS BAND 








The Smartest Play of the New Season 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


High Road 


A NEW COMEDY 
by FREDERICK LONSDALE 


FULTON 46St.W. | Evenings at 8:20 


of B’way | Mats. Wed. Sat. 2:20 











PATTERSON McNUTT Presents 
THE BRILLIANT COMEDY 
THIS Giim LOVE 


A New Comedy by EDWIN BURKE 
with VIOLET HEMING, MINOR WATSON 








MAXINE ELLIOTT’S oir 2 | 
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THE NEW YORKER 


—— [JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS |—— 
THE 


ront Page 


A NEW PLAY 
By Ben Hecht & Chas. MacArthur 
Staged by Geo. S. Kaufman 
TIMES SQ. THEATRE, W. 42 St. 
Eves. at 8:30 Matinee Wednesday & Saturday 








THE 


oyal Family 


by Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 
SELWYN W. 42 St. Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 








ISAYS STARK YOUNG 
In the New Republic 


Miss West has glamor... she is alive . . . she shines, 


she astonishes—shocks if you like—engages and 


puzzles you. . . ensemble playing best in New York 


JACK LINDER PRESENTS 


AE WES 


“DIAMOND LIL” 
R O » i A F E 45th west of B’way 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Bargain Matinees Wednesdays 








THEA., 45th St. West of B’way 
MASQUE Eves.: 8 :30. Mats.: “Wed. & Sat. 
BROCK PEMBERTON presents 


“Goin’ Home” 


by RANSOM RIDEOUT 
“EXCITING STUFF.”—The New Yorker 








‘A CLEAN HIT’—Winchell, Graphic. 


EVAT™ &* 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
**GOOD FUN.”"—N. Y. Times. 
LITTL THEATRE, W. 44 St. Eves., 8:30. 




















Matinees WED. & SAT., 2:30. 

GUY ODETTE DE WOLF 
ROBERTSON MYRTIL HOPPER 
in the romantic musical play 












Based on 
SHUB ST. W. ERT BWAY. ~ Maier ny incidents in 
8:30~ MATS, WED. €SAT. af ae LIFE OF CHOPIN 





Theatre, W. 45th St. 


BILTMORE = Wists"weal_& Sat. 
OPENS MONDAY, OCT. 1 
CARL REED presents 


PLEASURE MAN 


by MAE WEST 


A sensation behind the scenes, 








LEW FIELDS will present } 


"HELEN FORD 


in a new musical narrative 


“CHEE -CHEE” 


by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 
With GEORGE HASSELL—BETTY STARBUCK 
and a Big Cast of Musical Comedy Favorites 











LEW FIELDS ,"%¢. THEATRE 








Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 





THE RACE 
TRACK 


Changes of Scene-—Exer- 


cise Bo y—Trainer Sande 


MONG the sev- 
eral important 
events for the com- 
ing week in racing 
is the Harbor Hill 
Steeplechase, for 
three-year-olds at 
It carries $10,000 





about two miles. 
in added money and a replica of 

perpetual trophy, and should do much 
to determine which recruit may be 


considered top dog. From what I 
have seen of them, not so many smart 
young horses have turned to jumping 
as in the past. Certainly there is no 
Jolly Roger in the lot, but there are 
enough to make an interesting race of 
it. 

Aqueduct closes after the Harbor 
Hill, and Jamaica, the last meeting of 
the Jockey Club season on Long Island, 
opens. There will be the two-day 
meeting of the Westchester-Biltmore 
Steeplechase Association at Rye on 
Oct. 3 and 6 to keep us moving. 


OW that Mrs. John D. Hertz 
has retired Reigh Count for the 
season and is considering sending him 
over to England to run for the Ascot 
Gold Cup next season, it has left the 
field clear for Victorian to set a money- 
winning record for the year. How- 
ever, he disappointed Jimmy Rowe, his 
trainer, sharply in the Potomac Handi- 
cap. Bearing out and allowing Sun 
Beau through on the rail, as he did 
for Petee-Wrack in the Travers, mili- 
tated against him more than the -four- 
teen pounds he was_ conceding. 
Prudery’s son is a temperamental fel- 
low and I wish Rowe could find 
rider for whom he would run all the 
time. I think he would run well for 


Marshall. 


ARSHALL is Jimmy Rowe’s head 

lad, who has galloped more 
good bite than any rider or exercise 
boy on the American turf—horses 
whose names are household words in 
racing: Ben Brush, Commando, Sys- 
onby, Colin, Dever Pan, Maskette, 
Regret, Whisk Broom 2nd, and other 
good ones whose names are almost 
forgotten. Marshall’s job has been 
to gallop horses in the mornings until 
they were ready to race and then he 


ae | 
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WILLIAM FOX presents 


EDNA FERBER’S 


Engrossing Drama 
of Back-Stage Life 


MOTHER 
KNOWS 
| BEST 


with 


MADGE BELLAMY 
LOUISE DRESSER 


BARRY NORTON 


All Talking Their Parts 
JOHN BLYSTONE Production 
and Exceptional Program of 
FOX-MOVIETONE ENTERTAINERS 


GLOBE THEATRE 


B’way & 46th St. 
Twice Daily 2:30—8:30 


The Most Sensational F ox-Movie- 
HEAR & SEE cone Program ‘Vet Conceived 


theAIR CIRCUS 


AndanAll-StarArrayofFor-MovietoneEntertainers 
J. HAROLD MURRAY, LIONEL ATWILI 
RAQUEL MELLER, WINNIE LIGHTNER 


= hea. h S B 
= GAIETY Tone Daily eh dates 


pEeeee! 
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AT OLSON oa 
The SINGING FOOL 2:45 


° B’way 8:45 
Winter Garden 5 soth 











WARNER’S 2 BIG HITS 3 
Shows 
Sat. 
ERROR “a 
& Hol. 
3-6 
pause STHEATRE nent 8:45 











Arthur Hopkins presents “MACHINAL,” 
a new play in 2 parts and 10 scenes by Sophie 
Treadwell, at the Plymouth Theatre, W. 45th 
St. Production designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones. Staged by Arthur Hopkins. Eves. 
8:30 Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 






















Direction LEO BRECHER 


Sun. & Mon. Sept. 30 & Oct. I—REGINALD 
DENNY in “Good Morning, Judge.”’ Tues. & 
Wed. Oct. 2 & 3—DOLORES DEL RIO in ‘‘Ra- 
mona.”’ Thur. & Fri. Oct. 4 & 5—GRETA 
GARBO in “‘The Mysterious Lady.”’ Sat. Oct. 6— 
JACK MULHALL in “The Butter & Egg Man."’ 


AINGTOR 


Sept. 29, 30 Oct. 1.: Marion Davies 
in “‘The Cardboard Lover’’; Oct. 2 
3: Richard Dix in “Warming Up” 
Oct. 4, 5: “THE WHIP” with Dorothy 
Mackaill; Oct. 6, 7, 8: JOHN GiL- 
BERT in “Four Walls.” 



























none 
but the 
brave 





deserve the air, said the clever 
cinema, that’s why i advise all 
new yorkers to fly for entertain- 
ment to 


the paramount GZ N 


where 


clara bow is true to 
the navy—in para- 
mount’s ‘“‘the fleet’s 
in”’ proving that all 
that sail are not 
sailors ... ask any 
girl that owns one. 





and 

on the stage is joe santley’s 
**houseboat revue”’.. . well 
you know houseboats .. . 
and besides there’s the para- 
mount stage band. 





vy 
by 
. 
and 
’ there’s jesse crawford at the 
organ, what his plans are we 
x % don’t know—but of course 
! ' 


they’re good. 


the rivoli— pw, 
united artists |= 


where 

are that devoted pair 
ronald colman and 
vilma banky in one 
last, long embrace 
in united artist’s 
**two lovers’... mr. 
goldwyn’s' separat- 
ing them you know. 








jaunt 


where 

emil jannings is en- 
gaging in another 
triumphant week in 
“the patriot,”’ para- 
mount’s great mo- 
tion picture from 
ernst lubitsch. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 





has stood down by the rail and watched 
some jockey ride them to victory in a 
Suburban, a Belmont, or a Futurity. 
I dare say he was a bit disappointed at 
first, but now it’s part of a day’s work 
with him. It’s twenty-eight years 
since he went to work for Jimmy Rowe 
—when the Dwyers bought Ben 
Brush. He galloped Ben Brush for 
Brown Dick and came north from 
Kentucky as part of the colt’s retinue 
when he was sold. 

I don’t know how old Marshall is 
but he weighs about 115 pounds. They 
say a good jockey is a poor exercise boy; 
Marshall says the converse is not true. 
He might have won with Delhi in the 
Brooklyn Handicap but he was beaten 
in an overnight race. Now his ability 
lies in making horses run for him and 
in his judgment of pace. Paavo Nurmi 
used to carry a stop-watch in his hand 
when he ran; Marshall can work 
horse six furlongs, a mile, or a mile and 
a quarter to the split second, not only 
the full but the intermediate distances. 


deg went down to the paddock to 

Earl Sande saddle his first 
horse as a trainer. Sande was nervous 
and tightened the girths on Chantry 
twice, which was a sensible thing, but 
when he took Jockey Sordlet over in a 
corner to give him riding instructions, 
Jack Joyner, ‘Tom Healey, Pete Coyne, 
and several other trainers laughed. 
“Ho,” said Max Hirsch, “I thought 
you used to say a jockey didn’t need 
riding instructions!” 


AM a believer in the axiom of horses 
for courses and I was not surprised 
to see Bob Gerry’s Man o’ War colt, 
Ironsides, romp off with the Edgemere 
Handicap. Ironsides always ran well 
down the long stretch at Aqueduct but, 
as he was making his first appearance in 
two months, opinion was divided be- 
tween him and Charlie Schwartz’s 
Sortie, who has run three hard races 
within the fortnight. It was a case of 
a fresh horse meeting one a bit jaded. 
Ironsides will cut a figure in the com- 
ing autumn handicaps. 
—Aupbax MINorR 


The supper for the benefit of the ball 
team, which was postponed two weeks 
ago, and which was to be held on Mon- 
day of this week, has been postponed until 
Tuesday and will be held Thursday in- 
stead of Wednesday night. Everybody in- 
vited.—People’s Defender, West Union, 
O. 


Everybody with a cool head. 
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The 


YACHT CLUB BOYS 


will appear nightly 
at 
dinner and supper 


in the 


AMBASSADOR 
GRILL 


opening 


Wednesday, October 3rd 


Dinner Dancing—7:30 to 10:30 
Supper Dancing—11:15 to closing 


4 
Table Reservations 
LOUIS CANTONE 
Rhinelander 9000 


yee 


PARK AVENUE AT 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


= 




















whose fingers make 


your finger wave? 


because it’s not only the fingers 
that count,—or even their skill. 
rather it’s the discernment that 
you have a round face or an oval 

. that your eyes are your best 
feature, or your nose is. . . that 
a fluff of your hair, or a molding 
of it, will do—but come to jean’s, 
dear new yorker, and be amaz- 
ed for yourself! 


phone for an appointment 


G. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 


— 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Mammy Vitaphone—A 
Clown, A Comic Strip 
and a Pair of Newsreels 





F you have ever 
enjoyed Al Jol- 
son on the stage you 
had better run up at 
B once to the Winter 
Garden and see him 
2 in “The Singing 

Fool.” If you don’t like him—there are 
strange people in this world—don’t see 
it, because it is all Al, and nothing else 
—nothing else, that is, except the Vita- 
phone. Without the Vitaphone this 
picture would never have happened, 
and it is also unlikely that, without this 
novelty, Mr. Jolson would now be 
cashing in on the movie money. But, 
is it is, Al and the Vitaphone are a big 





success. 

In no other synchronized-sound film 
has the picture been made so sub- 
ordinate to the sound element. It 
may mean that anon we shall be going 
to the movies more to hear than to see, 
though that will only come about when 
the writers of movie dialogue grow up. 
It will be some time yet. 

Fortunately, throughout this picture 
one has Al Jolson’s own songs to listen 
to, for the story has been contrived to 
exploit to the full his special talents. 
Whenever the action begins to slump 
and lag, Al has only to step forward 
and do his stuff, and the day is saved. 
In the picture he is a singing waiter 
who climbs to stardom, and a great 
many people are perfectly sure that it is 
a true exposé of Jolson’s own life, and 
that it goes to prove that a great star’s 
life isn’t all Rolls-Royces. There is the 
general Pagliacci idea behind the whole 
thing, the clown with a broken heart. 
At one time he sings “Sonny Boy” to his 
own little dying son—a very charming 
little son, by the w ay, whose childish 
treble is another contribution on the 
Vitaphone’s part—and then he must 
dash to the theatre to render the same 
song in blackface to the public. The 
plush at the Winter Garden is growing 
gray with tears at this apt scene. 

“The Singing Fool” wiil probably 
‘tart a good many of our singers on a 
in vein of thought. Jeritz: as and 
bs eys will very likely begin to think 

a also owe it to their publics to 
‘ppear on the screen with the Vita- 
phone to do them justice. ‘The idea 
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Carr Kitson *¢ 


forecasts 


STRIPES 


I 
EX 
t 
} 





“Neckties with Grecian stripings inspired 
by designs in Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture will win Americans who seek the 


new ideas,” 
style scout. 


predicts Carr Kitson, Wallach 
“That the Londoner is already 


wearing them forecasts their acceptance in 


America.” 


The stripings are three-eights inches wide 
and are woven with two colors on darker 
Charvet grounds. They run diagonally 
across the necktie. 


Neckties in Grecian motifs, carefully 
executed, are ready at Wallach’s-a 
score of designs--they’re hand tailored 


+2 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY ATTENDED 


W ALLACH 


oa 


Fitth Avenue at 42nd 

Fifth Avenue cor 28h 

265 Broadway at Chambers 

Broadway corner 29th 

53 Broadway 

41st at 7th Avenue 

246-248 Wes: 125th Si 

Fordham Rd corner Marion Av«c 
Court cor Montague — Brooklyn 
828-830 Broad Stree: — Newark y, 


"ee 


*GRECIAN® 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Bibbs be Why 


(XSELOTHINGA ) 
ose Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








HL be 











1818 and To-Day 


Send for Catalogue of 
Har DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
Newever con Bama St  -246PaunBeceAvounS 220 Bricves Avense 


RE/TAURANT CRILLON 


From hors d’ceuvre to the unhurried con- 
tentment of the demi-tasse, lunch or din- 
ner at the Crillon is the perfect adventure. 





























277 PARK AVE 6 EAST 48™ST. 

















BEATRICE MEYER, LTD. 














Costume Jewelers 














[LUGGAGE EXCLUSIVELY 
| | 
| 





announce their removal to 


| 722 Madison Avenue 


G Between 63rd & 64th Streets 
| 
ARTHURGILMOREK|| 


INCORPORATED ose you re ong Our teen oa 
luring collarette. Als igina *ky ele- 
16 EAST 52” STREET. NY alluring collarette so original lucky ele 


" | |] phant hat pins of jade, crystal, or cornelian. 
Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 
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offers only one problem, though, that of 
the close-ups. These gigantic close-ups 
of a singer, in the act of producing those 
fine, full-throated notes, are indubitabl; 
of more appeal and interest to a lary n- 

' 


gologist than they are to the casual 
pleasure seeker. 


ACKSTAGE life is also the set- 

ting of “Excess Baggage,” with 
William Haines, now ending up a 
week at the Capitol. This isn’t a 
talkie, it’s just one of those quaint old- 
fashioned pictures without a_ sound. 
It’s nothing to bother about, though 
the idea might have been worked up 
into something. It’s about the ee 
band of a famous movie star, the poor 
slighted husband, who is in the profes- 
sion too and does a tight-rope act when 
he can get an engagement. He is 
proud, and is refusing forever to be 
excess baggage in his wife’s suite, 
when love triumphs, and the impli- 
cation is made at the end that the re- 
united couple is going to be happy in 
Flatbush. 
“P)LAsTERED IN Paris” has been 
Roxy’s offering this week. Don’t 
track it down at the neighborhood 
houses unless you are a comic-strip ad- 
dict of a virulent sort. You would 
more wisely seek cheer with the un- 
distinguished and sad war pictures be- 
ing shown in town. There is “Q Ships” 
at the Cameo, with some ordinary 
newsreel views of submarines and sub- 
marine chasers. “Q” ships, it seems, 
are submarine chasers disguised as inno- 
cent craft (like the Albany night-boat 
for instance) to lure on to disaster the 
enemy submarines. Then there is 
“Germany’s Side of the War,” down at 
the Fifth Avenue, Hoch Deutschland 
newsreel of the period, but now so faded 
and dim that one can only gather that 
there was as much mud on the German 
side of the lines as there was on the 


Allied. a, C. M. 


ue 
° 





More than 1,000 persons attended 
the annual dance of the Junior Fed- 
eration, the young people’s branch 
of the Federation for the Support ot 
Hotel Pennsylvania last night.—T/« 
Times. 


One of the worthiest charities we 
know. 


T 
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PARIS LETTER 


Paris, SEPTEMBER 19 


ra . | SHE 1928 
rentrée has 


taken place. The 
blazing vacation is 
over and, owing 
to this summer’s 
unprecedented sun, 
Parisians who left the town June 
blondes have returned from their holi- 
days September brunettes. Everywhere 
the train service has been felicitously 
inadequate: the Paris stations have been 
filled with incoming trippers who stood 
up Friday all the way from the Vendée 


and Saturday hurried back to stand 


up all the way to Joinville to profit by 
one more sunny weekend on tepid 
waters. Resorts have boomed which 


were launched by Edward VII and had 


, ‘ : ) 
not known prosperity since the rise of 


the last hot sun of 1921. 

Deauville has had an amazing gam- 
bling season. Its annual sale of year- 
ling race-horses has been slow, but the 
gait of the chemin-de-fer tables has 
made up for lost time. An innocent 
bystander’s seat in the salle privée at 
the Greek Syndicate’s table cost five 
hundred francs a night. Ranging near- 
by were notables and curiosities from 
all over the world—Billy Arnold, Lord 
Michelham, E. Berry Wall, the Aga 
Khan, and all. André Citroén played 
117,000 francs on the turn of one card; 
in an hour and a half he lost five 
millions to M. Zagraphos, the Greek 
manufacturer from whom he _ had 
won them the night before. M. Zag- 
raphos emerges from the season as the 
single lyric cardster of Europe; born 
a gambler, he says he must die ruined 
as all born aviators are sure to die in 
the air. 


HE autumn hunt season is open 

and was never better. Fine fat 
flocks of grouse, woodcock, pheasant, 
nd the small red partridge, doomed 
delicious embalming in cabbage 
es, are now falling before the guns. 
Boars, too, are exceptionally prevalent 
| greedy. Driven out of their na- 
Picardy and the Ardennes by the 

r, they took refuge in central 
trance; now, driven from the scrub 
the heat, they have descended on 
ms within an hour’s drive from the 
Opcra. Near Vernon, a horde of seven 
ne night devoured eight hectares 
hat might later have been French 

|; in Bidarray, in the Basque coun- 

nd near the Duke of Westmin- 








ANTON BRUEHL 


$R “It’s the largest theatre in the world, 
and it’s packed to the doors!” $f “I had 
no idea that all these people were so 
anxious to hear us talk about our travels.” 


§MR “Don’t be silly. It’s our new Fabric 


Group suits they really came to see!” 


Oakport, one of the Fabric Group, is a double-breasted 
suit based on custom-tailored lines. $35, $40 and $45 
at Weber ahd Heilbroner stores. 


THE FABRIC GROUP AT HOME No. 47 

























40 Feet of 
Western Light 
Protection Gives 


CORNER APARTMENT 
ADVANTAGES without the 


high cost of an actual corner location. 


13 Rooms and 5 Baths 


Occupying entire 9th Floor 


at 
Sulton 


lace~ 
447 East 57 


100% Cooperative 


Immediate 
Occupancy $45 O00 
Builder 
Architect DWARD KAYE Supervising Architect 


ROSARIO CANDELA CONSI RUCTION CO., INC, SHREVE & LAMB 


Selling and CManaging Agent 


DouglasL.Elliman&Co. 


15 East 49th St. Agent on premises “Daily €7 Sunday 


Plaza 9200 
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Theonly known 
duplicate of a 
Duplex at THE 
DORSET is at 


The “Dorset! 





Simplex or Terraced Duplex Apts. 
Unfurnished or Furnished 
Complete Hotel Service 
Transient or Lease 
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Written Horoscope . . . $10.00 


Frances M. Courtney 


21 Fifth Avenue New York 
MARINE COMPANY Tel.: 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Gramercy 3796 
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ster’s boar-hunting park, the parched 
animals, fleeing from the mountzins, 
menaced the maize crop. In France 
the honors of boar-hunting are stil] 
medieval and culinary: the winning 
gun receives one hoof for mounting, 
a shoulder for boiling in wine, and 
the prized head for cheese; the snout 
and jowls, when pressed with ginger, 
spices, and pistachio nuts, form an es- 
teemed country paté. Owing to their 
present prevalence, for the first time 
in years the sows are being fired on; 
hitherto French gallantry aimed on\ 
to make the lady a widow. . 


HE theatre seats have been dusted 

off and certain of last year’s plays 
—“Maya,” with the affecting Jamois, 
Max Dearly’s foolproof “Coiffeur pour 
Dames,” Giraudoux’s “Siegfried” — 
are meritorious survivals from a season 
that had otherwise little that was na- 
tive to recommend it. Gaston Baty, 
one of the more intelligent producers, 
has already opened with “Terminus,” 
one of those strong plays by an ex- 
soldier. At the Potinitre, Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Week-End” will be given in 
French, as will “Broadway,” Elizabeth 
North directing the Madeleine mount- 
ing. Camilla Quiroga, the Spanish- 
speaking actress, is preparing to play 
twenty Spanish pieces. ‘Napoleon 
IV,” a poetic drama from the pen 
of Maurice Rostand, virtually charg- 
ing Victoria with the murder of 
the Prince Imperial, opened to the 
accompaniment of a burst of protest 
from press and public. To this criti- 
cism M. Rostand “hig simply that 
he was dealing with art, not politics; 
th: it he was merely embroidering th: 
“Napoleonic Legend.” 

What gives tone to the new season, 
however, is the return of the Fratellini 
and the opening of their Cirque 
d’Hiver. The last half of its first bill 
was no less than perfection to passion- 
ate circus followers. We cite the Perez, 
Spanish jugglers, in a classic supper- 
scene of top-hats and set-bouquets; th: 
beauty and peril of the Willos aerial 
act; the exotic satisfaction of the Guen- 
Tsang troupe, famous here for their 
“inedited athletic exercises;”? and fin- 
ally, the triumphal entry of the Fra- 
tellini, fresh from a year’s tour around 
the world in which your states unfor- 
tunately remained undiscovered. Their 
reception at Rome was financially sat- 
isfying but artistically heartbreaking. 
The finest clowns in Europe, come to 
their full flower in France, their own 
countrymen failed to comprehend 


them. 
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URTHER theatrical news is seri- 

ously encouraging: the small experi- 
mental Studio des Champs-Elysées, 
originally responsible for the famous 
“Maya” and, with the exception of the 
Croix Nivert, the only élite-minded 
theatrical group in town, has already 
a dozen scripts in hand and, what is 
better, one hears—money. They will 
shortly present a psychological study 
entitled “Une Vie Secréte,” by Lenor- 
mand. 

The intelligent Lugné Poé, father 
of the delightful revival of Aris- 
tophanes’ “Birds” of last season, has 
a long list of plays. Although he never 
makes his plans public, he has admitted 
to opening with “Les Trois Langages.” 
A new American theatre will soon 
function as a rival to the British Stirling 
troupe. 

From designs by the artist Benda, 
Louiseboulanger will make her début 
as a theatrical costumer with ten re- 
markable dresses for Ina Claire, to be 
worn for you in the new Ziegfeld 
operetta about Nell Gwynne. Benda 
has also made costume-maquettes for 
a curious film now on the lot here 
and comprising a mixture of three 
plays by Beaumarchais—“The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” and “The Guilty Mcther.” 
Doubtless the producer will be the 
guiltiest of all. 


t."2 Tunney recently broke up 
the shop at Lips’ when he en- 
tered there one night with Mr. Thorn- 
ton Wilder. Mr. ‘Tunney ordered and 
obtained a schooner of light beer; Mr. 
Wilder, because he was with Mr. 
Tunney, also received something to 
drink, doubtless not what he ordered. 
Service was paralyzed. The cashier, 
ordinarily a creature of discretion, 
ceased making her change; the waiters 
rallied round Tunney’s table shame- 
lessly. All the French women stared, 
whispering, “Comme il est beau!” 
“Quel homme magnifique!” their es- 
corts murmured without jealousy. It 
Was a triumph which the champion ac- 
cepted without too much grace. Ner- 
vously doffing and donning his hat as 
if the bay leaves irked him, he talked 
loudly, intelligently, for a half hour, 


and left. —GENET 


_ Why We Misbehave,” by Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen, wittily dissects Sex, Love, 
Marriage, Prostitution, Human Nature. 
Fascinating, refreshing,” says Havelock 
Ellis—Adv. in the W orld. 


Before anyone could hush him up. 
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q IF you re 
looking fo 
the lestword 
in Apartments 
it would be 
wise to look 
at a Tishman 
artment 


1rSt AAAAAS 
a 
Now Ready for Occupancy 


941 PARK AVENUE 
N. E. cor. 81st St. 


Duplex Apartments of 


8-12-13 Rooms 
'? 
410 EAST 57th STREET 


Adjoining Sutton Place 


6-7 Rooms 


Write for our booklet 


ISHN IAN REALTY 


& CONSTRUCTION CO 
785 MADISON AVENUE 


Owners and Builders Since 1898 
RR, Sea ROR Tee aM, 

















FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


ANDIRONS — 
FIRESCREENS 
—LIGHTERS 
and LOG BAS- 
KETS. An as- 
sortment in- 
cluding many 
interesting de- 
signs. Wriie for 
= ad Catalog 


HEATHER'S 


The Heather-Mathews Co., Inc. 
411-5th Avenue 
New York 


We also manufacture Lamps, Weather-vanes, 
Silhouettes, Radiator Enclosures, 
Lighting Fixtures. 


























WANTED 


College Men and Attractive Girls 


to Teach Dancing 


Will be trained in the newest steps, and how to 
teach them. Exclusive clientele—quiet, dignified 
surroundings. Only exceptionally good dancers, tall, 
cultured, attractive, and of good family need ap- 
ply. Pleasing personality essential. Several open- 
ings for attractive girls to teach evenings, 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 East 43rd Street 





THE SKY LINE 


The Neglected Avenue 
—Valhalla on the Park 


ADISON 

AVENUE has 
long lagged in ar- 
chitectural devel- 
opment. Above 
Forty-second 
Street it still pre- 
sents a confused 
appearance, being 
given up in large 
degree to small shops in ancient build- 
ings. Objets d’art and swell groceries 
occupy most of the floor levels, with 
many dubious-looking picture galleries 
on the upper levels. It is remarkable 
that so important an intersection as 
that of this thoroughfare and Fifty- 
ninth Street should still be bounded 
by three low taxpayers and an an- 
cient brick apartment house designed 
in New York’s most debased period. 
The surface cars probably have 
something to do with this, for the 
adjacent avenues, Fifth and Park, 
have produced some of the most 
monumental structures of the last five 
years, 

A new building has, however, been 
unveiled at Sixtieth Street, the twenty- 
two-story Manhattan Life Building 
designed by William L. Rouse, who 
has chosen the classic vein, with Ionic 
pilasters to which modern touches are 
added. The general effect of the 
building is good. ‘The material, a lime- 
stone or its synthetic equivalent, is pleas- 
ing in tone, and the plain surfaces are 
a restful substitute for the tortured ar- 
chitecture of an elder day which so 
abounds in this confusing region. But 
a truly critical study of the new edi- 
fice leads us to the opinion that the 
facades are, in truth, rather loose- 
jointed and inchoate in composition. 
The arrangement of setbacks at the 
top seems decidedly helter-skelter and, 
on the street level, the two entrances 
on Madison Avenue, one leading into 
the still unfinished quarters of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, the other, 
round-arched, giving access to the 
upper floors, vie with each other for 
supremacy with disquieting effect. In 
our opinion the design almost comes 
off, but not quite. 





ROSSING Fifty-ninth — Street, 
one may now have a good look 
at the new home of the New York 
Athletic Club which is now nearing 
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The Flunkey Parade 


E do not group a troop of dressy 





doormen 
Around our doors to open cab or 
coach; 
We do not boast a host of haughty 
floormen 
Who condescend to bend as you ap- 
proach. 
We do not place a race of super-mor- 
tals 
Upon our floors to pompously 
parade; 
We do not throw a guard around our 
portals— 
We do not rank such swank an aid 
to trade. 
The timid soul, devoid of apprehen- 
sion, 
May freely stop to shop in comfort 
here. 


We offer friendly, personal attention, 
And not a lot of costly atmosphere! 


2Gro 
CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 











Between 16th and 17th Streets of 


) COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE 





WINTHROP } 


Northeast Corner 


47th St. & Lexington Ave. 


1-2-3-4 Rooms 
$1100 upwards 
Furnished If “Desired 


Vanderbilt 6350 


POTTER, HAMILTON & BUTLER 
‘Renting «Agent. 
Plaza 2260 


a el el el a el el alll 


Gerald Cavanaugh, ~Manager 








383 Madison Ave. 


Let Me Find Your 
Apartment for You 
Without charge, I'll turn the town 


upside down to find what you 
want, if you'll phone or write 


MISS SANDERS 


Gaines, Van Nostrand & Morrison 


Phone VAN. 5825 

















SHORTHAND 

SHORTHAND & IN ONE MONTH 
Ry Prof. Miller, who taught at 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS 


MATESER INSTITUT 





OF SHORT 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St., N. Y. City 
(This is not a Correspondence Course) 
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completion. It stands on the corner 
of Central Park South and Seventh 
Avenue. A building well worth look- 
ing at, this—of sturdy Florentine ar- 
chitecture, rugged and imposing yet 
enlivened by fine spots of detail and 
motives in the design which free it 
from all sternness. In some mys- 
terious way it has that special charac- 
ter which is the mark of studied 
design. It is more than a club; it is 
an athletic club. 

The arrangement of windows to 
suit the uses of the various floors is 
interestingly varied, yet there is always 
a rhythm, a harmony, more easily de- 
scribed than accomplished. ‘The park 
side displays two fine shields in stone 
and the detail about the entrance door- 
way is also excellent. ‘The Seventh 
Avenue elevation shows a handsome 
loggia that will make a_ beautiful 
out-of-door lounge for summer days. 
The interior is still too unfinished 
for comment but the exterior does 
great credit to York & Sawyer, the 
architects. 

While in this neighborhood, pause 
and survey the demolition of the 
old brick apartments just east of 
the N.Y.A.C., where the busy Lef- 
court Company is clearing the ground 
for the projected Lefcourt-Espafia. 
This section of Central Park South 
has been most favorable soil for the 
Moorish school of design, and the few 
remaining arches and ruined walls con- 
vey quite magically the romance of this 
style which is, in truth, more effective 
in its demolition than in its completed 
condition. 


W: are waiting feverishly to com- 
ment on the towering Chanin 
Building in Forty-second Street, a crea- 
tion full of interest, but we must bide 
our time until the last scaffold has been 
removed. So, in place of soaring to the 
heights let us call your attention to a 
tiny structure, only two stories high, 
which will be found at 10 East Forty- 
fifth Street. A veritable jewel of a build- 
ing, it is the new home of the brokerage 
firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. It is a 
surprising thing in this tower city to 
come across a building all parts of which 
can be seen atonce. Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. occupy the upper floor, the street 
space being given over to a store and 
to a branch of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany. The single facade is strikingly 
well designed. Executed by Cross & 
Cross, it is simplicity itself, distinguished 
by a fine feeling for proportion between 
the window openings and wall spaces. 

-  —T-SQUARE 





We forget how many days a camel can go 
without a drink. We know that the new Clark 
Lighter can be used by the average smoker 
more than three weeks with one filling. 


A Clark doesn’t hold more liquid than other 
lighters—it simply holds it longer. And the 
whole trick is in a special patented cap that 
seals-in the liquid and the vapor. 


The new Clark is a beautiful lighter, as 
modern as your morning paper. It is safe, 
clean and never trails a smudgy track across 
your thumb. 


Some new Clarks are solid gold, some are 
sterling silver. Others are covered with leather 
from the genuine skins of jungle-bred ani- 
mals, from birds and fish. There are specialty 
finishes in enamel and pearl. Besides these, 
there are platinum and gold plate lighters 
some of which sell for as low as $7.50. Most of 
the good shops can show you the new Clark. 
Write to us for illustrated circulars. 


CLARK LIGHTER CO., Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLARK 


ALWAYS WORKS 


Plain, $7.50 
Showing gas tight 
cap 





Morocco Signet, 
$12.50 





Enamel 
Black and colors, 
$15.00 






























Right on 
the Golf Course 
You Might Say! 


“FAIRWAYS: 


ix PELHAM 


In exclusive section, adjoining 
Pelham Country Club, overlooking 
golf course. 


2-3-4-5 room apartments. New four- 
story elevator English type apart- 
ment building with open terrace. 
a a ie 

Wood-burning Fireplaces 

Electric Dishwashers 

Electric Refrigeration 

Incinerators 

Domestic Science Kitchens 

Separate Maids’ Rooms 

Garage in Building 


October 1 occupancy. Agent on premises. 
At Wynnewood Road one block south of 
Boston Post Road, Pelham Manor, N. Y. it 


Telephone, Pelham 1305 


Fish ® Marvin 


527 Fifth Ave., New York Murray Hill 6526 
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Gifts 


Gathered under one roof 
are all the little intimate 
gifts you would choose 
from hundreds of amusing 
sources... 


WELLBY LIMITED 
563 Madison -Avenue 
Entrance 50 East 56th St. 
New York 


Plaza 5441 


























To DOUBLE the 
SIZE of 
ANY CLOSET 


. here is an ingen- 
ious space-saving unit, 
that slips right into 
your present closet and 
brings order out of 
chaos. Used with our 
other clever clothing de- 
vices it creates an ideal 
wardrobe for any home. 
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PHILIP HALL 38 Easr 497rH Srreet 




















THE ART 
GALLERIES 


The Old Order Changes 
-—Just Marking Time 


M*: J. B. Nevu- 
MANN, who 
started somewhere 
in} Munich and 


points east but who 
has become so en- 





|amored of our art that he can not 


return home, has decided to stick it 
out another season to see if he can 
not rouse the populace with his drum- 
beating. Mr. Neumann, in his New 
Art Circle at 35 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, is more prophet than dealer, 
and we have always suspected that 
if it were not for the rent he would 
rather talk about a picture than sell 
one. Certain it is that reluctance 
upon the part of buyers only feeds the 
flame of his desire. He thinks it quite 
reprehensible that we as Americans do 
not rise up and acclaim our own pro- 
duct. Mr. Neumann is no foreign 


| propagandist trying to infiltrate us 


with his alien culture. He came here 
with English prints, Italian primitives, 
and to see what he could see. His whole 
dealing has been in Americana. 
Returning just now from Holland 
he beams to find on his walls as cheer- 
ing canvases as he found abroad. He 
trips down the list of names and asks 
you why you need consider any foreign 
art. “The present show contains a sam- 
ple or two of all those he will exploit 
during the winter. ‘There are Max 
Weber, Walt Kuhn, Paul Burlin, 
Bernard Karfiol, Charles Sheeler, 
Maurice Becker, A. F. Levinson, Ger- 
rit Hondius, Isabella Howland, Henri 


Burkhard, Zorach, Ault, and one 
newcomer, Gatch. 
The exhibit is a pleasant cross-sec- 


tion of that group of workers we have 
come to call the Eili influence. As a 
rule they are bowed down in protest 
and their offerings are gloomy tran- 
scripts of life as they are sure it is 
lived. Now, however, the indications 
are that the boys are begging to let 
in a little happiness. ‘There is Weber 
with a fine row of trees in his best 
manner. The Sheeler staircase you may 
have seen before. It is Mr. Neumann’s 
principle to repeat his pictures, hoping 
that if you missed something the first 
visit you will find it on the next. Gatch, 
with two small studies, seems to have 
something that is his own. We liked 
too the color arrangement of Ault. It 
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—renew my leaseat 


™’ NAVARRO 


A Residential Hotel 
112 Central Park South 


(West 59th Street) 


AND IN THE PARK PLAZA SECTION 


HOTEL WYNDHAM 


42 West 58th Street 


Built, owned and operated by Samuet Minskort 
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A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
[ OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 
Rates: $2.50 to $4 per day 
$15 to $22.50 per week, 
GEL. GRAMERCY 6000 
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YOU ARE ATTRACTIVE 
WHATEVER YOUR FEATURES 
If you have a beautiful skin 
CREME SAPHES 
For the Face and Neck 
Saphes Almond and Cydonium Lotion 
For the Hands and Arms 
LARIMORE & CO. J. A. BAUER 
24 East 55th Street - 753 Madison Ave. 
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is a wide and sweeping story and quite 
, vigorous showing. It is worth your 
attention. 


HE proprietor of the Valentine 
Gallery has been held up abroad 
until mid-October. Meanwhile _ his 
are is showing some of the things 
e has acquired aul some of the old 
aa favorites. The current show 
is not as warm as many that grace this 
emporium at the height of the season 
but you must remember that the best 
people are not in town and there is 
scant need to waste pretty pictures on 
those who only come to admire. 

A new Matisse captured somewhere 
in Berlin, whence it had escaped from 
the avid Parisian dealers, is the main 
ring of the new circus. It is a milder 
Matisse, pleasant and diffuse, but 
worth seeing if you believe in every- 
thing this painter does. There is 
a Pascin of not the latest period, there 
are several Dufys, Segonzacs, and 
Laurencins. For the home team, there 
is an Alexander Brook, Stuart Davies, 
and one Louis Bouche at his best. We 
understand this show will be augmented 
from time to time with imported 
treasures as they come out of the cus- 
toms. The gallery has a ninety-per-cent 
record of repaying you for your visits. 


| peer also creep in quiet- 
ly, saving their fireworks until 
later. But they are generous with their 
handsome rooms and let you walk the 
new velvet carpet to look at some of 
their second best. Of them all we pre- 
fer the Pisarro, though we never tire 
of the various Degas drawings, on 
which genius this firm seems to have 
a corner. The show has one of the 
lesser Monets, several Andrés, one, we 
thought, having much of the charm of 
the Matisse seascapes. Then there are 
several Guillaumins and a Renoir land- 
scape we have never seen before. As 
always, the corridor leading to the new- 
ly decorated salon is hung with some 
of the best pictures in the world. 


NOTHER new gallery 1s upon us. 

It joins the passing American 

style, its first show devoting itself to 
the works of Henry W. Ranger. The 
gallery is known as the Gatterdam, and 
is located at 145 West Fifty-seventh 
Street. —M. P. 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 


[From an advertisement 


in Harper's Bazar| 
Youth Turns to Persian Lamb. 
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Nowadays we believe everyone does. 
And the apartments at 1060 Fifth Ave- 
nue were designed with that belief 
clearly in mind. Primarily for com- 
fortable living. Fireplaces, high ceil- 
ings, big windows, light and air. More 
closet space than you could need. In- 
telligent room arrangement. 


And events seem to prove that we 
were right. 85% of these apartments 
are sold. Those that remain are one 


8 room at $30,000, one 15 room at 


$87,500 and 11 rooms from $50,000 
to $74,000. Maintenance $2940, $8575 
and $4900 to $7252 respectively. 100% 


cooperative. 


Selling Agents: 
JOHN H. CARPENTER, JR., INC. 
660 Madison Avenue 
Regent 7182 


1060 
FIFTH 
AVENUE 


The Sunnier Corner of 87th Street 








YOU CARE 
FOR COMFORT 
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Y_/ “She has fired 
another salvo 


of derisively 
inmsouciant 
wisdom with 
Sunset Gun. 
It is a broad- 
side of pow- 
der burns, di- 
rected with 
comprehen- 
sive aim atthe 
universe of 
lovers at 
large.” 

—Los Angeles 
Record 





SUNSET 
GUN 


by 
DOROTHY PARKER 


Author of ‘‘Enough Rope” 
Third 

reverberation 

$2.00 





HORACE 


LIVERIGHT NY 


GOOD BOOKS 











LIVE AT THE 


DRAKE 
4AO PARK AVE 
AT 50m ST, 





"NEW YORKS SMARTEST 
APARTMENT HOTEL" 


Exceptionally moderate rentals 
for permanent guests 


Alfred C. Ray, Manager 
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READING AND WRITING 


How it Feels to be One 
Hundred and Forty-six 


T was that last birthday that did it. 
Up until then, I was all right— 
or, at least, I was pretty fair. But 

since that dastard day came 

sneaking up behind me and 
grabbed me suddenly about 
the middle, I have been 
undone. Iam given to 
pondering and brood- 

ing. I am_ filled 
with intimations 
of mortality. I 
have an almost 
spectacular case of 
the Not-Getting- 


Anywhere Blues. W771 
Oh, my God, my 4 aaa a 
) ) eri 


God. Half the span com- 
pleted, and not a piano sold. 

It were better, I suppose, to give in 
graciously; to retire, still smiling, to 
the chimney corner, and_ tenderly, 
reminiscently, to watch the happy 
youngsters .at their play. Ah, my 
child, I am an old, old lady now, but 
I can remember the time—and I think 
your dear papa will remember it, too, 
if you ask him—when the audience 
would rise to cheer me as I entered my 
box at the play. I was known as the 
beautiful Gunnings, my dear, and 
those wicked, handsome young dragoons 
used to unhitch the horses from my 
carriage, and draw me through the 
streets themselves. Ah, you. have no 
such dragoons now-a-days, and what’s 
become of all the horses I’m sure I 
can’t imagine. 

Yes, that should be my role. I 
should go cheerfully and peacefully to 
the warm inglenook, and take my 
place among my _ contemporaries. 
Gangway, gaffers, here comes Grand- 
ma. 

But I can’t do it well. Instead, I 
have been putting up a futile, but none 
the less vicious, battle against the mill- 
ing decades. I painted my haggard 
cheeks, fluffed my poor, limp tresses, 
and hung my withered frame with 
garments selected from the Junior 
Misses’ department. (Indeed, that 
last little model I bought was of so 
extreme a style that they gave away a 
doll’s tea-set with it.) I must give up 
all that sort of thing now. It is of 
no use. I find, in the fit of analysis 
that has been upon me ever since 
the dawn’ of that last birthday 
shattered the thickening sky, that I 









have fooled nobody. Not even me. 
They make sweet subjects for brood- 
ing spells, these  slights 
F that are put upon the 
aged. I read only too 
clearly in the actions of 
those about me that 
they know I belong 
among the antique. 
“Listen,” they say, 
“come over to din- 
ner ‘Tuesday night. 
And you don’t mind 
if we don’t get an 
extra man for you, 
do you? = It’ll be more 
fun, just us.” “Hello,” 
they say, telephoning me at 
quarter past nine in the evening, 
in the firm knowledge of finding me at 
home. “Look here, we’re stuck for 
a fourth at bridge. Why don’t you 
just get into a taxi, and come down: 
You'll be all right.” It is but a ques- 
tion of a few more days until some 
thoughtful soul sends me a note saying, 
“TI am enclosing our opera tickets for 
tomorrow evening. Do feel free to 
use them, dear. It’s to be “The Magic 
Flute.’”” Then I shall know that I 
am all done, and will take to cobwebby 
lace caps and little shawls of intricately 
patterned wool, such as befit my years 
and habits. 

Harder to bear even than the 
affronts of the young is the admission 
of defeat, the knowledge of hoariness 
that comes from within. When you 
begin telling yourself, “Oh, I can’t do 
that stuff any more. I haven’t got 
the patience”’—then you are indeed 
licked. I am not to be one of those 
dear old souls who find comfort in the 
smooth pages of the latest novels. It 
only makes me irritable to take my 
romance vicariously. I must turn, in 
the manner of the crabbéd old, to good, 
tough facts, I shall go, for my diver- 
sion, to the stiffer, honester forms of 
biography. (And so it did turn out 
to be a book-review, after all, and the 
beautiful princess married the seven 
little woodcutters, and they all lived 
happily to the very end of their days.) 


OR fine and honest biography, you 
can’t do much better than “Fran- 
cois Villon,” by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis is not to be con- 
fused with the Wyndham Lewis in the 
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broad-brimmed black hat. This is the 
one who has been conducting a column 
in the D’ily Mil. His, I think, is a 
creat and a long-lived book, and God 
is to be thanked that it was done by 
one who sees so clearly and writes so 
sternly. For years now I have been 
going about in a state of panic lest 
E. Barrington or André Maurois 
should be seized with the notion of 
undertaking a life of Villon. 

To my knowledge (which, it is true, 
could be comfortably lodged in your 
right eye without causing you the 
faintest inconvenience) Mr. Lewisis the 
only writer in English who sees Villon 
with love and understanding and with- 
out sentimentality; and I cannot even 
except Robert Louis Stevenson from 
that gloriously sweeping statement. 
Something happens to people when they 
start writing about Frangois Villon. 
They get to swashbuckling about in im- 
maculate doublets and hose, to vaulting 
up on tavern tables, and trolling out 
reckless but impeccable drinking-songs. 
They can see him but dizzily, for the 
glamour of the eternal bad boy that is 
about him; they have no eyes for the 
skinny, black, scar-faced Villon, the 
unfortunate Villon—for, as Mr. Lewis 
says in his foreword, “if it is rot the 
nature of misfortune to be shoved into 
prison at regular intervals, to be forced 
to absorb huge and unreasonable quan- 
tities of water, and to be all but hanged 
on two known occasions at least, what 
is?” His latest biographer seems to be 
the only one who can know the poet 
and the thief with intimacy and affec- 
tion, and yet hold back from getting 
a crush on him. 

“Francois Villon” is written with a 
curious, hard beauty of style; the sen- 
tences swing into sharp and inescapable 
rhythms. It must be the work of an 
indomitable scholar—Lord knows how 
many years of stern research lie back 
of any one of its abrupt and amusing 
footnotes! —but Mr. Lewis has brushed 
the dust of dead libraries from his own 
pages. His book is quick and vivid, 
and such good reading that it makes 
the usual novels look—well, more than 
ever like the usual novels. Also, as I 
am authoritatively informed by those 
who were apparently prowling about 
with the wolves that infested the city 
at the time, it is an amazingly accurate 
picture of Medieval Paris. 


GE it may be, and the impatience 
that walks along with age, but 

the works of Mr. Louis Bromfield are 
hard going for me. Ever since “The 
Green Bay Tree,” he has had me prac- 
































Go on~and give ’em something! 


T may come upon you suddenly, or it 

may just keep creeping up— that un- 
accountable desire to give something away. 
Nor does it have to collide with wedding 
dates, Christmas, or birthdays. It may 
come along any old time. 

It has been known to happen after 
house-parties, when some not-so-bright but 
awfully nice hostess has admitted that she 
doesn’t read THe New Yorker. Its oc- 
currences have been noted at such varied 
times and places as a yachting trip to 
Nantucket, Mass., when the girl friend 
said she didn’t read “On and Off the 
Avenue”; a lodge in the vast wilderness of 
the Adirondacks, when Cousin Ethel ad- 
mitted that she always thought Constant 


Reader was Dorothy Parker; and in the 
throne-room of the palace at Jahore, In- 
dia, what time Uncle Ned made the un- 
expected remark that he would swap all 
the wealth of the Indies for half an hour 
at Pierre’s. 

Our research department, after a thor- 
ough-going investigation of more than 6,- 
956 possible gifts for such occasions, re- 
ports that a year’s subscription to Tue 
New Yorker most strictly conforms to the 
regulations and standards of the Bureau 
of Incidental Presentations, and in con- 
formance with its recommendation, we 
have devised the following compact meth- 
od for instant response to such altruistie 
urgings as may come upon you. 


For Your Convenience~ 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


9-29 


Please enter subscription to Tur New Yorker for one year: 
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you experiment to find the rouge to 
match your particular complexion. 
Whether you be blonde, brunette, 
Titian or “in-between”, White Rouge 
will suit pam It will give a different 
effect with every woman. 

Just apply with the finger tips and 
rub gently. It will last all day—water- 
proof—ideal for all occasions. Guar- 
anteed pure and harmless. 50c at all 
good toilet goods counters. 
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tically hanging on the ropes. His 
latest novel, “The Strange Case of Miss 
Annie Spragg,” is as a closed book to 
me. I do not doubt that it is pains- 
takingly written, I cannot but believe 
that it will be hugely bought and widely 
discussed by the ladies’ literary societies, 
I hear talk of strange new gaieties in it, 
and of overtones, as the booksy folk 
say, of Norman Douglas and of Thorn- 
ton Wilder. It all sounds perfectly 
great. And I simply cannot read it. 
I am sorry, but I can’t. I no longer 
have the strength or the patience. After 
all, I shall be one hundred and forty- 
seven years old, come the next twenty- 
second of August. 

—ConstantT READER 


MORE BOOKS 


AURICE Barino’s “When They 
Love” is a novelized version of 
Browning’s “A Light Woman,” in 
which, as you know, a meddling gen- 
tleman tries to save a promising young 
friend from a lady of vagrant fancies 
by starting an affair with her himself. 
The results are even worse in the book 
than in the poem, because the narrator 
plays upon the theme of death-for-love 
to the extent of staging a spooky exit 
for the poor amoureuse which taxes 
the credulity of many who may have 
believed him up to that point. The 
moral of the tale is that tending to 
one’s own business is excellent policy, 
and inasmuch as it was slated for post- 
humous publication, it reads a little 
as if the author were trying to square 
something. 


1% WISCONSIN” gives us a 
good idea of what Glenway 
Wescott’s native heath is like today, 
when, even in a climate which is “a 
winter resort for storms from the 
North Pole,” farm hands have the 
privilege of being in love with Greta 
Garbo, and the Wise Men in a church 
Christmas pageant can wear horn- 
rimmed spectacles with no self-con- 
sciousness. ‘There are some good tales 
following the descriptive opening chap- 
ter, particularly that of the murderess 
into whose life love came once more 
with astonishing intrepidity. Mr. Wes- 
cott warns his readers never to live in 
New York, “‘where it is as essential to 
wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve as 
one’s tongue in one’s cheek.” 


HE late Albert J. Beveridge’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” a compan- 
ion biography to his life of John Mar- 
shall, has at last been published, and 
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will make absorbing reading for the 
long winter evenings, to say nothing 
of being, in its massive two volumes, 
the ten best books to take to a desert 
sland. The author has apparently 
made the most exhaustive study to date 
of Lincoln material, his bibliography 
stretching out like the telephone book. 
The abundant footnotes, usually so 
irritating to the average reader, are 
the sort which cannot be skipped, and 
so, considering the sublimity of the sub- 
iect and the richness of the research, 
here is an excellent investment for 
twelve dollars of almost anybody’s 
money. 


ENRY BELLAMANN, Acting Pro- 

fessor of Music at Vassar, has 
written a tale about our town called 
“Crescendo.” The background is Park 
Avenue and Gramercy Park, and the 
hero one of those rich, successful 
painters who makes two women who 
are superior to him perfectly miserable 
by wanting to eat his cake and have 
it too. ‘The whole business is pretty 
talky, but I felt that you should know 
about it, inasmuch as it starts off with 
Raquel Meller’s premiére, stages a 
smart after-theatre party, and describes 
a first-nighter easily recognizable as 
Otto Kahn. 


. RICKS OF WOMEN, AND OTHER 

ALBANIAN TALEs,” translated 
by Paul Fenimore Cooper, practically 
amounts to a bibelot, so beautiful is its 
form and so unusual are its contents. 
The author is probably the only Ameri- 
can you will ever hear about who speaks 
Albanian, a language which has never 
had a literature. These stories, which 
are pure folk-lore, were assembled by 
car in the two collections which Mr. 
Cooper translated. ‘Their frankness 
of expression in spots may bring a blush 
to the cheek of anyone reading them 
aloud to an old lady, but even the old 
lady should pardon such naughtiness 
for the sake of their charming sim- 
plicity and ingenuous hilarity. 


OU will certainly be missing some- 

thing if you don’t read ‘“‘When 
the Turtles Sing,” by Don Marquis. 
The foregoing sentence is, of course, 
sufficient for a notice, but I should like 
to add that one of its stories, “A Keeper 
of Tradition,” made me chuckle with 
delight, which, as the years roll by, is 
increasingly difficult to do. Another, 
“The Tablecloth Millionaire,” reveals 
the amusing inventiveness of Mr. Mar- 
quis, and of course there is the Old 
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unhurried and unperturbed,” and 
whose modern instancing from Biblical 
sources delightfully proves how well 
it has paid his creator to remember what 
he learned in Sunday School. —B. L. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
FICTION 


Tue StrRanceE Case OF Miss ANNIE 
Spracc, by Louis Bromfield (Stokes). 
The death of an old maid and its effect 
on twelve people. Mr. Bromfield in a 
new, and slightly disappointing, phase. 

Wuen Tuey Love, by Maurice Baring 
(Doubleday, Doran). A novelized ver- 
sion of “A Light Woman” which sug- 
gests that Browning may have overrated 
the subject. 

Tricks OF WOMEN, AND OTHER ALBANIAN 
TALEs, translated by Paul Fenimore 
Cooper (Morrow). Delightful folk 
stories of a hitherto unsung people. With 
excellent woodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. 

WHEN THE TurRTLES SING, by Don Marquis 
(Doubleday, Doran). Highly recom- 
mended yarns by one of our most divert- 
ing spinners. 

Crescenpno, by Henry Bellamann (/Har- 
court, Brace). Another novel of New 
York with a Park Avenue background. 

Goop-ByE, Wisconsin, by Glenway Wescott 
(Harper). A study of the author’s 
native heath, containing some good 
stories. 

Tuis Sipe Ipotatry, by C. E. Bechhofer- 
Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill). A novel about 
Charles Dickens not for Dickens fans. 

ENTER THE GREEK, by Anthony Gibbs 
(Harper). A very light treatment of 
the adventures of an ex-Smyrnian in 
Mayfair. 

Day’s Enp, by H. E. Bates (Viking Press). 
Splendid short stories by a young man 
who should be pensioned by the king. 

Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne (Little, 
Brown). The swan song of a great ro- 
mancer dealing with an unaccustomed 
Ireland. 

Att KNEELING, by Anne Parrish (Harper). 
An amusing and merciless exposure of a 
pretentious woman. 

Sprper Boy, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
An author tries the movies. Rather over- 
rated satire on Hollywood. 

IXTRAORDINARY WoMEN, by Compton 
Mackenzie (Macy-Masius). <A _ brilliant 
tale about Sapphic devotees on Sirene. 

Money or Her Own, by Margaret Culkin 
Banning (Harper). An _ unimportant 
venture into domestic economy, readable 
enough as a straight love story. 

NettLe Harvest, by Sylvia Denys Hooke 
(Doubleday, Doran). An English spinster 
decides to see life. Good light reading. 

Vasco, by Mare Chadourne (Harcourt, 
Brace). The odyssey of a young French- 
man for whom the South Seas’ realism 
outdistanced their romance. 

STRANGE Fuaitive, by Morley Callaghan 
(Scribner). A first novel about a Toronto 
youth who leapt from a lumber yard into 
fame and wealth as a bootlegger. 

“Here’s Lucx!,” by Hugh Wiley (Sears). 
Escapades in the A.E.F. featuring three 
hard-boiled heroes. 

Tue House witH THE Ecuo, by T. F. 
Powys (Viking Press). Twenty-six very 
short stories written with a light and 
lovely touch. 

THE World’s Best SHort Stories oF 1928 
(Minton, Balch). Sixteen stories selected 
by the editors of American magazines 
under the auspices of the World. 

THE FIFTEEN Finest SHort SrToriEs, se- 
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lected by John Cournos (Dodd, Mead). 
Variation on an old theme, bringing 
Perez, Villiers de l’'Isle-Adam, Garshin, 
Sherwood Anderson, and A. E. Coppard 
into line with the accepted masters. 


Less recent: 


Tue BrsHop’s Wire, by Robert Nathan. 
Ryper, by Djuna Barnes. TworENcE Cot- 
ourED, by Patrick Hamilton. THe Licut 
SHINES THROUGH, by Octavus Roy 
Cohen. VANITY UNDER THE Sun, by 
Dale Collins. Lew TYLER AND THE 
Lapies, by Wallace Irwin. GaLaTeEa, by 
Margaret Rivers Larminie. Crnpy, by 
Rose Wilder Lane. Dtversty, by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. THe Runaways, by 
George A. Birmingham. 


GENERAL 


Francois VILLon, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (Coward-McCann). Vivid and 
affectionate portrait of the bad boy of 
medieval France. Brilliantly written. 

AprAHAM LINCOLN, 1805—1858, by Albert 
J. Beveridge (Houghton, Miffin). An 
absorbing biography which should, from 
the profundity of its research, be the last 
word on its subject. 

Currous TRIALS AND CRIMINAL CaAsEs, by 
Edward Hale Bierstadt (Coward-Mc- 
Cann). Fascinating review from Socrates 
to Scopes. 

THE STAMMERING CENTURY, by Gilbert 
Seldes (John Day). The last century’s 
cults and crazes, with pen portraits of 
their founders. 

Wuy We Mitspenave, by Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen (Macaulay). An interest- 
ing discussion of sex psychology which 
is propaganda for mental hygiene. 

GorETHE, by Emil Ludwig (Putnam). The 
genuine man reconstructed from the aes- 
thetic divinity. Ludwig’s best biography. 

MartE ANTOINETTE, by the Marquis de 
Ségur (Dutton). Sympathetic study of 
an unhappy woman. 

LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE, by Rachel An- 
nand Taylor (Harper). A_ rich biog- 
raphy, especially for those under the 
Italian influence. 

Tue Lire oF Str Martin FrosisHer, by 
William McFee (Harper). One able sea- 
man writes the valiant story of another. 

Tue Wrnpsor Beauties, by Lewis Mel- 
ville (Houghton, Mifflin). Portraits of 
eleven ladies (drawn from diaries, letters, 
memoirs, etc.) from the court of Charles 
II. Good reading. 

\LEXANDER, by Konrad Bercovici (Cosmo- 
politan). An imaginative biography in- 
spired by the wealth of Macedonian 
legend. 

\Memorrs AND REFLECTIONS, by the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith, K. G. (Little, 
Brown). Behind the scenes in Downing 
Street, with personal highlights on some 
of the war-time Premier’s most impor- 
tant contemporaries. 


Less recent: 


Cominc oF AGE 1n Samoa, by Margaret 
Mead. DostorvsKy, The Man and His 
Work, by J. Meier-Graefe. PrRoressor 
BERNHARDI, by Arthur Schnitzler. 


Whenever you see a man stop to pick 
up a plank with a nail in it and pitch it 
out of the road, or if you see him take 
particular pains to dispose of a broken 
bottle found on a sidewalk, you may feel 
sure he is both a gentleman and a demo- 
Crat—Doerun (Ga.) Courier. 


And an Odd Fellow. 





“H-o-m-e, J-a-m-e-s! 


—To The Mayflower” 
metropolites find more than merely a smart address 
... more than a distinguished hotel famed for its 


.. where discriminating 


unmatched excellence . .. more than the acme of smart 


comfort, convenience and service... 


a place it gives supreme 


pleasure and satisfaction to call “Home”. 


1, 2 and 3 room suites or more. 
Furnished or unfurnished. Rates 
most reasonable. Also transient. 


CUISINE 


Large, light, quiet rooms. Private 
halls. Serving pantries. Complete 
hotel service. 


EXCELLENCE 


Py 


7 
THE 


MAYFLOWER. 


15 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Facing the Park 
6lst to 62nd St. 
Columbus 0060 
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SAVAGE 
HEATH MOTOR 


Exerciser and Reducer 
Patents applied for by J. G. De Remer 


Price Complete $122.50 


Portable Compact 


A Product of Savage Arms Corporation 












What’s Your 


Architecture? 


Old Roman? Renaissance? Louis 
XII, Civil War or Modern 


American? 


No matter. If you want to 
achieve and retain that classic 
outline and symmetry of the early 
Romans—the Savage Health 
Motor will help you do it. 


Not a panacea for all ills—but a 
preventer of most—and an effi- 
cient aid in the removal of 
embonpoint. It supplies you the 
exercise you need without loss of 
time and at no discomfort. Fastid- 
ious Americans are all turning 
to the beneficial electrical ma- 
nipulation and vibratery massage 
of this compact portable health 
motor. Demonstrated and sold by 


NEW YORK 
Abercrombie & Fitch Alex Taylor & Com- 
Co. pany 
B. Altman & Co. Kellogg & Bertine 


Davega Stores Lewis & Conger 
Stern Bros. A. G. Spalding & Bros 
H.& D. Folsom Arms Co. Von Lengerke & Det- 
Gimbel Bros. mold C 


Hammacher, Schlem- John Wanamaker 


mer & Co. 
BROOKLYN 
- & Straus, yf ag Loeser & 
Co., Inc. 
The Namm Store 
JAMAICA NEWARK 


J. E. Hardee Co. L. Bamberger & Co. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


100 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Radio de bunked 


Crosley, expert radio fabricator, has produced a radio 

receiver for those discriminating New Yorkers who are 

AWARD definitely opposed to supporting renaissance show 
of MERIT rooms and braided doormen. 








Permissible _ illustra- . 
tion of U. S. dollars The crowned heads of Europe will probably never own 


awarded Crosley ; : as ‘ ae ‘ 
Radio by millions of — this set. While it is fit for a king it is not priced for one. 
Americans as_ being 


greatest Radio value Royalty will write no testimonials. As long as the price 
they ever owned J ‘a 
is $65 endorsements by celebrities cannot be afforded. 


Those who choose radio for its pretentiousness will 
quickly pass this modest little set. Less high hatted folks 
will find performance and quality beneath its simple 
cover to shame many a fancier and costlier receiver. 





CROSLE? 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION GEMBOX 


Powe. Crostey, Jr., President 6 tube—genuine AC 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Electric operates 
Crosley Radio Prices do not include tubes dynamic power 


speaker. $65. 
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America 


at last - - 


@ Now you can take your Coast to Coast 
trip. To-morrow, if you wish, say, 
“California, James,” with a free con- 
science. Q Visit the haunts of the native, 
en route. Penetrate deep into his fast- 
ness. Observe his quaint customs. Study 
him as he plies his local racket. Q All of 
this will prove educational—broaden- 
ing. Safe at last, too, for Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil is sold in every state in the 


Union. On every highway of import- 


TEXAC 








FULL BODY 





Cc 


MOT O 


ance you will find the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T. @ No longer is it 
necessary to experiment with unknown 
oils of uncertain body. Wherever you 


go, use the same clean, clear Texaco 


Golden Motor Oil—the motor oil of 


full, sturdy, heat-resisting body. A grade 


appropriate for every type of engine. 
7 ’ Pa 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 























KEEP YOUR BEAUTY BALANCE 





DO ROTHY 


733 FIFTH AVENUE’ NEW Y 
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